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THREE REASONS WHY 



IS POISON TO U-BOATS! 



[ TpHEXavy is frequently silent on sulw 
^ sinkings. But when you read of con- 
voy after convoy getting through, y*m 

[know Martin Mariners are at work. 
From Iceland to Rio these t)ig 20-ton 
flying boats help guard the sea lanes, 

'ready at a mo mentis notice to unleash 
a storm of gunfire and depth chartrcis on 
lurking killers of the deep. They're 
deadly poison to U-boats! 

WHY MARIMERS ARE TOPS AGAINST SUBS 

|Take a Imik at the picture aliove and 
Itiote the big sturdv huIL That means 



sea worthiness J the ability to take off or 
land in rough weather, maintaining the 
Ciinstant, nevcr^easing hunt for I'-boats. 
Then lcn>k at the broad tail with its twin 
fins. That gives stability, a steady plat- 
form^ assureil accuracy in bombing. 
Finally, there's the spread of those bm^, 
gutU wings. Such wingspread enables 
Mariners to ** coast** through the air, 
with engines throttled down for mint- 
mum fuel consumption, permitting them 
to stay aloft h<mrs longer. In addition, 
these tough PBM's pack sufficient fire- 
power to slug it out with a U-hoat's guns 




when making low-level attacks. The Mar* 
iner was designed as a scourL'c for suf^s! 

YOUR OWN COMMAND 

When you pilot a Martin Marmer, you're 
I c a d c r o fan e 1 e n * m a n c re w . II y ou Vc , 
got what it takes to fly, you (>cIong in the 
Navy Air Force. It's a real opportunity 
ti> learn the traiie of the future . . . a via- j 
tit in. Even now Martin has completed 
plans for giant 150-ton "flying hotels,* 
the transportation of rom*>rrow. Such 
ships^ weaving an aerial network ovt-r the 
world will require cn-ws t>f expert fliers* 
Vou can be one *jf them, if you start 
now to win your Xavy Wings of Gold! 

The Glekn L. Martin CoMf*A.vv 

!^ A LTI M O R E'l , \T A R V L A K D 



OFFICIAL NAVY PHOTOS SHOW MARTIN MARIN{R£ SiNtCINCi NAZI SUB 




iOWaS AWAY 



- of tkpth ch" ■ 

iiiiiiivr to drrjj* It liuit jtui- 
blanketing tar>?et trnni. 



DIRICT HITS' ' ■ ih 

likp this, make Marinpn* tljf» fronr*ft' *>f ttut«!. 



HElPLfSSI Ur 

for v*»fy Jonif i i /t . • Lt : .i. 

d*»at myer urrivca to pcjlinh off I he »ub. 




He reads tires 



typical example of B. K Goodrich depelopment In rubber 



THIS is a tire 'detective*' at work. 
By education and experience he is 
rained to read tires almost as easily as 
vou read a book. 

From his expert knowledge of rubber 
H||e can tell you many things about the 
^Bre a tire has cnfOycd* or the abuses it 
^ttds suffered — just by looking at it. He 



wwi when a tire has been improperly 
iflated, mismatched, overloidcJ^ or 



i riven too fast. Diagnosinp the causes 
re tire failures is his business. 
>Lj money on tires is his job. 
Unfortunately there arc far too few 
these men who are trained to read 
e5. But hy orrAniTinp a select group 
them into j . tire-saving team, 

"he B. \\ Gou ii company his been 



able to make their sennces available to 
hundred** of truck fleets with from 10 
to 5200 vehicles each. We call this team 
the '*B. F. Goodrich Tire Conservation 
Service". 

Under the comprehensive, point-by- 
point program included in this serv^ice, 
factory-trained tire specialists take over 
the complete supervision of your tire 
maintenance. They apply to your tires 
the experience they have gained in 
handling literally thousands of ec|uip' 
meat units ; eliminate the causes of most 
premature tire failures: keep a con- 
stant check on your operations; and 
make mileage-stretching recommenda- 
tions that save you money — sometimes 
overnight. 



Fleet owners who are already using 
this low -cost ser^ ice report savmgs up 
to 25%. Many of them are amazed at 
the results, "It saves far more than it 
costs!" and "The number of failures 
has been reduced 60% !" are typical of 
their comments. 

Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how this tire con- 
sen'atjon plan can be applied to your 
equipment, write the Tm* CofuervMwn 
Oepanment, The B. F. GooJrkb Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 



B.F. Goodrich 

Track & Bus Tires 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES - ARBITERS OF BUSINESS 




The Decision Is Final! 



Since 1830^ — Fairbanks -Morse Scales have been 
rendering split ^second decisions recognized as Jair 
and absolute by buyers and sellers alike. 

They are accurate^ reliable^ honest weighing deci • 
sions that have exerted a profound influence on the 
progress of industries and the welfare of nations. 

The accuracy and long life built into Fairbanks* 
Morse Scales can give you added protection — dis- 



tinct plus values wherever fast— accurate — efficient 
weighing is essential. 

They are tangible m/wei developed and pioneered 
by a company that places no ceiling on whatever 
it takes to make the finest scales possible to 
produce, 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co.^ 203 Fairbanks-Morse 
Building, Chicago 5, Illinois- 




FAIRBAMKS-IMORSE 

Scales 



OrESEL f NCIMES mm SYSTEHS 
PUMPS SCALES 
llDTOItS STOKEitS 
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IT HELPED WIN A GREAT BATTLE 



Sealed In this box and deposited In the 
vaults of the Bell Telephone LaboiHtorles 
is a special device that helped win a great 
battle. It Is being preserved for Its his- 
iorical sig nifican c e » 

Such things do not just happen. New in- 
struments of war may appear suddenly on 
the battlc'fronts. But behind them are long 
years of patient ppeparation. 

Our scientists were organised to have this de- 
vice ready for battle— just as our fighting forces 
were organized to be ready for that battle. 



Developing secret military devices is a big 
job but big forces are busy on it, day and night. 

Concentrating on this job are more than 7000 
people in the Bell Telephone Laboratories* 
Its scientists and engineers and their ^skilled 
associates form a highly organized team^ ex- 
perienced in working things out- 
Today's work for war had its beginning many 
years ago when these laboratories were 
founded as part of the Bell System's service 
to the public. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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and let us help you! 



Regardless of whai you will manufac- 
\ure POST-PEACE— the chances are 99 
to I that dust control will present a 
problem you* II be faced wtth solving • 
That is why we are suggesting NOW 
that you let us plan with you on your 
future needs for either atmospheric or 
process dust control. 

This offer to study your problem and 
make recommendations, without cost to 
you, is a service which will facilitate 
your and our post-peace operations, 
and obtain the quickest possible deliv- 
ery of equipment when priorities are 
lifted. 

Our engineering department is ready 
to help you now and can blueprint your 
dust control system for order when it is 
needed. 

Write for helpful booklet "AAF in 

Industry". 

AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 

109 Central J^venue. LouisviKle, Kentucky 
III GtitAtfa: DarHng em.. Ltd. MootraiL P. a. 




ENGINEEIEO DUST COMTROL 
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Imee in a Ufetime 



He was \\\s\ A liitic 
felltjw a dozen years ago. 

Too little lu know — or care — that 
e%'Crt as he slept. General Motnni men 
in a dist^mt JahMjratory were putting 
the fintshing touches on a special 
new refrigerant later given the trade- 
mark, "Treoii**^ 

Much ir>o little to understand that 
the real reason for developing this 
new com|iuund was the safety tif just 
such sleeping youngsters as him*»elf. 

I hat it was iniptiriant because it pro^ 
vided the Vasi link in perfect safety 
fur home or hospital refrigeration, 
ending even the remtJte risk of ttjxic 
harm in the unlikely event t>f leaks in 
the cooling system. 

Me is grown now, and off fighting for 
his country *in a South Pacific island. 



Mi iv i>ld enough to kuitvN iiijt <nu <>r 
his deadttrst enemies there is du mos- 
quito, carrier of malaria. 

I he interesting thing is that it is 
**freon'* that now comes to his aid. 
Twice in his lifetime, this one result 
of Cxeneral Motors research is paying 
off in personal protection fur him and 
hiv kind, 

Ft)r when mixed with chemicals to 
kill mosquitoes, this compound makes 
a new and belter kind of insect spray. 
Unlike heavier sprays that fall to the 
ground, it e\afH>rates almost in- 
stantly, leaving the mosquito-killing 
comjKiunds floating suspended in the 
.ur, 

^'frtoii** was not developed as a war 
product. It came about because 
Cieneral Motors, seeking 



t4j pro\idi mort .ind hetti r ti^lOg^ lor 
mtjre }H**Jple. lu^er slopped trying to 
make better refrigerators for Amer- 
ican households. 

Hut because it was known and famil- 
iar, it was available when the war 
need appeared — just as ii remains at 
hand for future peacetime develop- 
ments. 

"Ihe idea that built America ^ tfie 
idea thai men accomplish most when 
thev can win a fust reward for doing 
gre,if thmgs — has served tht ctuiiitry 
svell in war. 

,^nd the same idea will keep on pro* 
viding more and better things f « r j 
more pe«iple in -i world resmred to 
lasting Peace. 




General Motors 
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INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 

Before you establish a plant in 
Santa Clara County,. Jhrau a way 
y our expect prothtction scheel- 
itiei! You*llfind that production 
increases as much as 15%! 

IHI REASON? There s room In Santa 
Clara Cuunty. Room for de- 
tached suburban homes aod 
small ranches. Workers really 
l(vc...a healthy* outdoor Jife... 
J 2 months a year. And they work 
all the better for it, 

DON'r fORGIt CIJMATI, either. No 
intense cold in winter.** no 
sirength-sapping heat in sum- 
mer. A perfect year round cli- 
mate for peak production* 

Youll find Santa Clara County 
has central location. ..a wealth of 
raw materials ... low taxes... and 
plenty of land. But why not get 
if a the facts? 



WRIT I TODAY! 

'■Pi>it War Pacific Coast'* 

I he ficmjt icorjf of S^ntA 
Clara Count y'. 
Write for ti loday. 



DIPT. N 

SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

SAN JOSI. CALIF. 
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'T^z^uaAy the 



Ringside seat 

ANY SIMILARITY between the major 
articles in this April issue and the main 
issues exciting Congress and the daily 
press this month is entirely intentional. 
We have a little deal with Congressmen, 
whereby we let them argue for the Con- 
tpessiotml Record, and they let us ex- 
plain to business men why and how the 
arg^ument started. 

Starting w^ith Donn Layne's article 
about plans for returning service men, 
throug^h LaUTence Sullivan's article on 
industrial reconversion, Jack Wallach*s 
discussion of OPA's renewal, and James 
Wick's comments on inflation, the 
reader gets one interesting national 
problem after another* 

In Eric A. Johnston's article on taxa- 
tion and Job makers, and Junius B, 
Woods' suggestions for palling Ger- 
many's mental claws, we were looking 
further ahead — but still staying with 
problems that will make congressional 
arguments eventually. 

Who^s your congressman? 

SOME years ago a member of our staff 
was made richer by one case of Canada 
Dry ginger ale (adv.). a beautiful dip- 
loma, prize money and some side*bet- 
cash because he accepted the challenge 
"Wake Up^ America, and stump the ex- 
perts!" and sent a simple question to 
Inforrnationf Please. 

He merely asked : 

''Name your congressman/' 

That did it. Men who are familiars of 
Keats, Shelley. Shakespeare, Euclid, 
Ne^^'ton, Darwin, Huxley, Hall, Gresham 
and Dick Tracy didn*t know their con- 
gressmen from Adam. 

We got to discussing the significance 
of this and were drawing some learned 
conclusions about it when the same Maff 
member, who seems to us to be in a rut^ 
quietly asked: 

'*Name your congressman/* 

We didn't give him a case of ginger 
ale but we did the next best thing. We 
went around to meet our congressman. 
It was no trouble at all. 

We didn't even have to explain to his 
pretty secretary why we wanted to see 



him. She just asked our name, took it 
in to him and within a few seconds we 
were ushered into the presence of a 
healthy -looking, blue -suited, soft-speak- 
ing individual — our congressman in the 
Hesh! 

A lawyer, he had been born, raised 
and educated in the district he repre- 
sented. After 14 months of active ser%nce 
overseas in the last World War, he en- 
tered state politics and worked his way 
up from state senator, national dele- 
gate and majority floor leader to Wash- 
ington. This is his fourth term. 

He likes the work but he wishes some 
of his constituents would permit him to 
spend more time on national and con- 
gressional affairs. 

Only last week a couple of soldiers 
wanted him to arrange a transfer of 
bases for them; three men and one girl 
wanted government jobs in their home 
towns; four OP A law breakers wanted 
him to help with their appeals: five 
wanted help in getting deferments from 
their draft boards: and one fellow want- 
ed the mosquitoes chased away from his 
home. 

He asked how we or anybody else can 
expect a congressman to keep tabs on 
pending legislation and vote intelligent- 
ly when he is constantly called upon to 
act as a travel bureau, an emplojTnent 
agent* a court of inquiry, a draft board, 
a public health department and an in* 
formation office. We didn't know. 

Besides, we took the hint and left- 

Note to editors 

MOBILE, Ala., takes pride in being 
'^America's Fastest Growing Wartime 
City:*' According to the Bureau of Cen- 
sus Report, No. 38. Series F-3. the popu- 
lation increase there was estimated at 
64.6 per cent from the time of the 1940 
Census to March 1. 1943. 

Naturally, then. Mobile was not well 
pleased with our statement in the Febru- 
ary "Management's Washington Let- 
ter" : "Greatest population increase in a 
metropolitan area was at Norfolk-New- 
port News, Va., 42.2 per cent/* 

We have a standing office rule that 
nothing is ever the **flrst," or "best" or 
"biggest." Every time we say that, some- 
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^'Vicfories call for 
More and More Materials' 

—Donald Neison 

Ne ver in all history has war been so costly. 
Supplies are ysed up at an astounding rate. 

And carrying this eouipment and materials in ever increasing quantities 
is the hig job right now lor Erie and other American Railroads. 

For example: In some campaigns, uniforms wore out In a week , , z division 
used up all its guns in one month's campaign . , . many troops required new 
shoes after 3 days of 6ghting . . . two divisions engaged in jungle warfare had 
ID be completely re-equtpped with almost 
1500 new vehicles. 

After every victory, occupied territory 
must be restored to useful purpose. This, too, 
creates terrific demands for thousands of 
items of supplies. 

Equipment, food, fuel and munitions 
must reach fighting men in time — must be 
transported often halfway around the world. 

With fhe continued help of shippers, 
government agencies and the public, Erie 
and other American Railroads will not fail 

Y 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

Erie Railroad 

QN£ OF AMERICA'S ^AlUOADS-AU UNITID FOR VICTOfiT 



thing earJler or belU r Digger alway.s 
turns up. We wish we'd obey that nile. 
For that matter, we wish everybody 
woyld. We took our flgi^ires from a report 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Dnmestir 
Commerce. That report didn't mention 
Mobile at all. The Bureau of Census re- 
port credits Norfolk with a growth of 
45.2 per cent, 

Nofe of cheer 

BOTH arithmetic and reel tape took a 
terrific beating last month. 

When Paul Skobbeko, honorably dis- 
charged veteran, decided to resume his 
coal business? in AMoria. New York, he 
found that, under the law, he was only 
permitted to sell 90 per cent as much 
coal as he sold in the same period last 
season. In the Army last season, he 
didn^t sell any. 

Local authorities were sorry, but help- 
Jess so Paul wrote a letter to the Solid 
Fuels Administrator in Washingrton. 
Now he's back in the coal business. 

C. J. Potter, deputy Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator, waived the fact that the 
Skobbeko purchase records were not 
only incomplete but didn't match those 
of New York Cit3**s Bureau of Weights 
and MeasureH, He checked over pur- 
chase slips, supply sources and dealers' 
weigh tickets. Then he established a 
base period and set up an allotment 
quota. Moreover, since PauTs former 
supplier coy!dn*t handle his business be- 
cause of previous contracts, Mr. Pot- 
ter found a new supplier. 

The good old doys 

A VIRGINIA busine.sK man r^n across 
his former houseman on Uu- street the 
other day, and they fell into their ohi 
habit of talking: man-to-man. The former 
houseman, en route home from a full 
day's work in a torpedo factory, which 
pays him lush war wagea, scraped 
Imaginary circles on the sidewalk with 
the toe of his shoe and launched a con- 
versation which went something like 
this: 

**Boss, election year is supposed to 
mean poor business. Do you think we'll 
get a depression this year ?" 

"That's an old and disproved idea. De- 
pressions and booms have nothing to do 
with elections. As a matter of fact, I 
think 1^44 is going to set some new 
business records:" 

"Well. Boss* I was sort of bopin' for 
another depression- — not a big one, ' 
unnerstan* — but a small, stiddy one. 
Man! I lived better in that ole depression 
than I*m Hvin* now." 

"Sam, youMl have to explain yourself, 
I don*t get you — here every one has a 
job nowadays, debts are all paid up, no 
bread-lines- What are you talking about, 
anyway?" 

**I'll tell you. suh." said Sam. "I don't 
want to see no bread -lines» an* starvin* 
people. No, suh! All I says Is that me and 
mah wife Jive better in a depression. 
Why, look -a -here, Boss : Few years ago 
you alius gave me your ole Brooks 
Brothers suits, but no one gives their 
ole suits away now. They keep *em their- , 
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!ves \JTita they wears 'em out. Nobody 
ain*t give me as much as an ole straw 
hat. Mah mfe don't get no silk stockin'a 
from her missus, anymore; no dresses, 
never brings home no butt ah, no meat* 
We'se payin' income tax, state and 
fed'raK Our car's busted dovm and 
'nuther one would cost maybe $500 or 
$600- We used to get 'em for $75 or $100^ 
with at least fo' good tires. 

**We ain't ben for a ride on Stmday 
in a yeah. Go up town to a movie and 
can hardly git in a bus. All the stores 
either charge too much or ain*t got what 
you want anyhow. 

''Boss, you alius talk too much about 
them indexes, national wealth figgers 
and budgets. I bet if you look at your 
own self you be better off with a stiddy 
depression, too» just like me/' 

The business man walked on home in 
deep thought, He mixed himself a drink, 
but didn't enjoy it much. 

Hidden adventure 

IN N^rW YORK the other day, where we 
had gone to talk to some writer.^ about 
future articles for Nation's Business 
we happened to look out the hotel win- 
dow. 

Prom there we could see several floors 
of nearby office buildings. It was a grue- 
some sight. Inevitably we saw aisles and 

i^les of desks — covered with papers on 

}iich people were making marks. 

We've thought about this and thought 
about it. So far we can think of nothing 
to do about it — or even say about it. But 
we wonder if that isn't one of the things 
that is wrong vnth business. We don't 
mean the paper work. Undoubtedly that 
was necessary. But isn't that the view 
that too many people get of business^ — 
Just men drably shuffling papers at 
desks* 

Obviously there was romance, adven- 
ture, achievement enough for a thma- 
sand novels hidden among those papers 
- they represented ships at sea, trains 
roaring across bridges^ trucks stabbing 
the night with headlights. Men in mines, 
in fields* on high poles fixing power lines. 
Engineers in far places spanning rivers, 
gouging into mountains, taming tor- 
rents. 

But the public doesn't see those things 
lid business seldom mentions them. 
'*Look»*' business says, "here is a re- 
i^ort^" 

HbSo yo img men with a taste for adven* 
mire too often go o£f somewhere else. 

iThey see only the aisles and aisles of 

desks— Uttered with papers. 

Feminine paradise 

SECRETARY of Labor Perkins' predic- 
^Mon that tlie lield of electronics and tele- 
Hbion offers a "veritable promised land" 
Hpr women workers after the war re- 
minds us that we know a girl who is 
really at the top in that industry and 
that she tells a pertinent story: 

Our friend, whose knowledge and 
'^®^"iry outran her strength^ found her- 
' If , by doctor*s orders, on a Florida 
- ach for relaxation and sunBhine, Bored 

P inactivity, she hauled out a polyphase 
plex slide rule and was juj^t approach^ 




INSTALLED 280 YEARS AGO 
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STILL IN SERVICE 



111 llie year 1664^ the King of 
France ordered the inBlallotion of 
a cast iron water main to supply 
I he town and parks of Versailles- 
llnlesfl recently bomhed out^ ihia 
water main^ a section of which has 
heen photographed as shown 



ahove, is still in service. The long 
life of east iron pipe, its low main- 
tenance cost and its salvage or re- 
use value, are reasons why more 
than 95% of the water mains in 
the United States are east iron 
mains. They serve for centuries. 
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SERVICE//?^ 

Nation needed 




SET TO GO^ Imt held by a brnke. Goods ready to move 
faster and surer, but no adequ^nte way to du it. That was America's 
businej^s situation in 1839. William Harnden had the idea for a 
railway express service. **ril carry your goods for you,** he ad- 
vertised to Boston and New York. And he did, at piusen^er speed 
in a wooden cnr between Boston and Providence which was where 
the railroad ended ; and betAveen there and New York by steam- 
boat. That was the transportation service idea people and business 
needed. And as the idea grew, it helped broaden our young nation, 
unite its spreading frontiers and hasten its growth and development. 
Today, 105 years later, Railway Express is performing by land, 
water and air the same basic per^onali/xd express service. The j^oods 
it carries now are mostly war materiel. In peacetime, they will again 
encompass every conceivable personal item as well as the products 
of industry. 

You , as a shipper, can help us carry our share of Amer- 
ica's wartime transportation load and serve you better 
by doing t%vo simple things. Pack your shipments secure- 
ly, ..address them clearly. Our century of experience 
proves that **a shipment started right is half-way there!" 
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RAIL-AIR SERVICE 



fng the outer limits of the Helmholtz 
theory when another girl tapped her on 
the shoulder: 

"Pardon me/' she said, '^ut my boy 
friend and I would like to know where 
you got that solitaire game you're play- 
ing. It seems to be such fun." 

Which brings up a point that Secre* 
tary Perkins may have overlooked: 
The veritable promised land the ma- 
jority of our present J 6,000^000 women 
workers wants involves falling in lov*e, 
getting mfirried, making homes and 
raising babies. 

If it doesn't, the nation is doomed — 
again. 

"White" spots 

IN THE MAIL is a critieiBm of a recent 
article — ^a criticism 5vo fair, so discem- 
ing and so good-natured that we are 
tempted to print it even though the critic 
did not sign his name. 

Discussion about how much considera" 
tion should be given to anonymity re- 
niinded a man who used to know the late 
William Allen White of the time that 
beloved editor of the Emporia Gazette 
vastly desirod anonymity, 

Mr. White was discovered by a friend 
in the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas City 
and invited to attend a luncheon being 
given by Missouri Democrats for Sena 
tor James Reed, Mr, White protested 
that a life -long Republican had no plac 
at a meeting honoring such a deep*dye' 
Democrat as Jim Reed, but Anally wen 
along, 

W^hen he entered the dining room thf 
chairman buttonhoted him and asked if 
he would give the invocation. Mr. Whiie 
hesitated only a moment, 

**No/* he said, *'I better not. I don't 
want God to know Tm here." 
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THAT led naturally to the story of Mr, 
White's handling of the protest of a pro- 
fessor at the State Teachers College 
who insisted that a reporter had been 
unfair and inaccurate in writing about 
canoe upset in which the professor ha 
been dumped into Uie Cottonwood river 
Mr. White replied that the reporter wa 
an experienced observer, a careful r 
porter^ and an accurate writing man 
Furthermore, Mr. White said, the r 
porter had checked his facts with Justin 
Soden. a responsible business man who 
had witnessed the accident. 

'*I*d rather take the version of this re- 
porter/' Mr, White said, "and of Justm 
Sod en, than of a professor who doesn 
know enough to keep out of a cano 
when the river is up/' 



Victoiy salvo 

THE RUSSIANS have a practice of 
ing a couple of hundred guns to ceiebrat 
a victory, 

Churchill would rather have the Britj 
ish do their victory celebrating by ringi 
ing bells. ^ 

Pennsylvania's Representative Hugh 
D, Scott offers an American formula : 

**The United States should celebra 
its next victory by firing a couple 
hundred boreaucrats/* 
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CORROSION EATS PRICES UP 




Corrosion is waste. It increases costs. 
As the fulure points more clearly 
to a chemistry -made civilization, thr 
previ^nlion of corrosion will become 
increasingly more important as a 
nieang of lowering prices* And that's 
the road to more money In every- 
body pocket. 

Alcoa Aluminum Alloys have 
l^roat resistance to corrosionp 

Railroads find that hopper cars 
carrying sulfur ous coal have an 
enormously increased life if built of 
aiuminum. Food processors cap 

I heir containers with aluminum be* 
trause aluminum resists corrosion 
from food acids; nor <loes the alumi- 
nimi die^color or disHavor the cod- 

I I 11 la. As for weather or city fumes 
— ^aluminiim just laughs them off. 

Yet corroHion^ hkc poverty, is 
\rry where, Aluminnm^s high re- 
-ir-tancc to corrosion makes it the 
higical place to start your plans for 



unagnieermg corrosion ouL 

Aluminum is, therefore, also a 
prominent factor in the fight against 
a high level of po^^twar prices. 

If the expense of maintenance and 
replacement in production equip- 
ment can be reduced, then the cost 




ONE OF 
T2 REASONS FOR USING 
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ALUMINUM 





of the products also will be reduced. 

More people will be able to buy. 
Therefore more people can he <*m- 
ployed. Thus turns a virtuous circle. 
This is the very circle of economic 
health you and we both are waging 
this war to win. 

Whether you use aluminum to 
prevent the corrosion of capital 
f'qiiipment or the rusting and *lis- 
coloration of products — ^one thing 
you must be able to depend upon is 
the uniformity of the aluminum. 

In such a highly proc^essed metal, 
uniformity is achieved by controls 
with greater foresight and judgment 
ill an can be expected of the best 
inci^hanical devices. The worker's 
knack goes into it — engineering ex- 
perience that only years can develop. 

Experience in aluminum — that is 
an Alcoa characteristic. 

Aluminum Company of America, 
2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SUBWAY to the 
STRATOSPHERE 



I^al>)eTTi§ artiii? when our planeB go ^wsky tip and 
Irmpera turret go *way tlown, Fliera are eondi- 
ttonecl and many of their prnhlemji are soEveil 
on the ground Ity thciC ^'trlal IligUts^'^ an cold 
%«eather th^mher^, 

Sonio drfFtcrullirH iipprar only in acltial flight 
and comhal. For instance when our Loniber!^ 
were seven mtle>4 up and the lemperalure down 
io Si» or helow — ho nib-hay door^ refu^+cd lo 
open^ lonlroU tuiletl, eaitierati didn't click. 

Coing to work on this, The Texas Company 
«levelop<*d II brand new luffcricanl —"LOW-TEMP" 
grease — I Iiiit vion*t "freeze even in the extreme 



and paralyzing cold of the suh-slratosiphcre. 
That 18 ju»t one example of Texaco lubricants 
i^olving a prohlem. Every day in industry they 
are injuring precision control in critical machine 
operattons. And — every day, any day^ industry 
id provided with a quicks convenient Botirce of 
i^upply for Texaco ifuality euHing oils, coolanta 
and luhricantii — through morethtm 2300 whole^ 
sale supply points* 

Furthermore — wherever indui^try it* lociited — 
skilled Texaco engineers are aviilable to see thai 
Texaco petroleum products perform — efficiently 
and econoniicaU). 



THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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We never knew what this machine couid do 



SURE— we knew right along that Addressograph 
machines could write business forms and 
records at the rate of 85 a minute — wath 100% 
accuracy- 

We knew tliat before the war these machines 
were cutting costs and saving time in payroll writ* 
ing, inventory taking, check writing and dozens 
of other office procedures. 

Then war came. And with it the need for speed- 
up in all phases of business— factory, office, ware- 
house, shipping room. Soon Addressograph users 
were telling in that their machines were being used 
for production control, tool crib control. War Bond 
writings allotment check writing, parts identifica- 



tion and countless other war Jobs-*many of them 
new applications* 

Almost daily we hear of new ways to simplify 
business methods with Addressograph equipment* 
So broad are the possibilities we may never find 
out all the things it can do. 

Addressograph (and Multigraph^ made by the 
same company) can speed up the handling of 80% 
of all paper work in business. If you are an Address- 
ograph user, chances are we can help you extend 
the use of your equipment^save time and money. 
We will be g)ad to show you how. Write or call 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corporation — Cleve- 
land and all principal cities* 





It takes tons 

of PAPER 
to light a city 



Paper charts in generating plants and substations enable the op- 
erators ro govern the flow of electricity. Paper instrumenc graphs 
aid in providing power every minute of the day and night. 

Without transmission, conversion, and distribution records . . . 
withour load diagrams, daily operating reports and all the other 
vital pieces of paper, a modern electric power system would be 
completely paralyzed. 

In a single year the power industry needs over 20,000,000 
pounds of paper for 3,500 different uses— nor to mention the 
familiar monthly bills which, if laid end to end, would wrap 
twice around die world ! 

I Kimberlvl 
Clark' 



KIMBERLY 
CLARK 

CORPORATION 

N£E»«AH, IVISCONSIN 



PRi/sfrma papers 



/A/ WAMr/A't€ 



In pfoducmg Level coat Printjnf! Pa peri during : lie war, at 
Kimbtrlf -CUrk t\\t kcf iiote is conscrvjttion of our aarmn'i 
criticJil fcsouRc*. 

&u?, while codserving, Kunherly-Oaj'k is detlic^ted to the 
mirsufactufe of the highest quality Lctfclcoar ic is f*ossibic to 
m;ike under wirtijne conditions. 'iRAt^i a^tie 
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OP ROAM 




The day Is coming when a from trip 
wiil ogain be something to look for- 
ward to eagerly — something to be en- 
joyed at ease^ in spacious comfort — 
and al! at moderate price. That of 
course will be offer the war is won. 
If wiH be when the armed forces no 
longer need nearly half of al! our 
passenger equipment to move fighting 
men. If will be when many coaches and 
Pullmans now busy in war service can 
be honorably retired to make way for 



new cars with comfort^ convenience 
and thoughtful appointments beyond 
anything the past has known. That will 
fake money — vast sums of money. It 
will fake time. But we believe that it 
is worth while today to tell you 
what we plan for tomorrow — to help 
you realize that the wartime service 
we are able to give today is by no means 
a sample of whaf^s in store for fhe future, 

ASSOCI ATlOli OF 

AMERICAN RAILROADS 

ALL UNITED won VtCTORV 




















X. 
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JUST because these stalwart new 
Goodyear tires are built of synthetic 
rubber does not mean that they are 
hurry-up products rushed out to meet 
the emergency. 

The fact is, Goodyear first began the 
search for a purely American syntheck 
rubber back in 1924, and parents fea- 
turing basic processes date from 1927, 

From this eajly beginning, the Good- 
fear Research Laboratory steadily ex- 
''plored the synthetic rubber field and 
proiluced Americas first ti//-synthetic 
passenger car tire in 1937. 

fko when war came, Goodyear was 
ready with the technique, the skills of 
synthetic tire manufacrure. Only raw 
materials in quantity were lacking; a 
deficiency now miraculously made good 
through the pooled resources of indus- 
Y\ science and government. 




l>IOC»yCTS OF GQOOYEAII iESEARCH 



That is why you wiU find these new 
Goodyears to be as good as the name 
tliey bear — a name that stands for 
quality so superior it has been true ft)r 
29 years "more people ride on Good- 
year tires than on any other kind/* 

On the basis of extensive tests, we have 
no hesitation in recommending them 
to you as today's finest example of the 
art of synthetic rubber tire manufac- 
ture. 

As a buyer, you are funher assured of 
getting all the usefulness we have built 
into them through the competent serv* 
ice of Goodyeax dealers — the largest 



and best-equipped tire organization in 
the world. 

With tires as precious as they are to- 
day, the long experience behind these 
tough, durable, new Goodyear synthetic 
rubber tires is your best guarantee of 
satisfaction. The fact they bear the 
greatest name in rubber shows the 
have proved their merit? 

ANOTM£i mm m tmuim eooorms 

Nexl /o qMisiii}^ £mp€ttnt strtnct C9Mnis mmi . 
gftting full perf&rmanff from ihts, G<iQ£iyia 
dtaitfi tomprui tht largest^ m&ss tffiiitnt, rettra% 
tirtsirvia group in iht w&rU, 



Hfiqr Goodyaeir I Two Great Rodio Showi — WAlTIR PIDGEON in "The Star and th« Sfory" 
— CBS — Sun day evenings, **M001t *fi* lADDtft FOIUES" — NBC — Saturday morningi. 
See local paper for time and station. 

BUY WAR fiONDS TO SPESO VICTORY 

ood/Vear 

THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 




MANAGEMENT'S 

LETTER 

A lost minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 



MANAGEMENT PLANS FOR NEXT THREE MONTHS 
must distinguish clearly between the 
real and the purely political in all 
pronomiceraents froai Washington. (State 
presidential primaries start this 
month. ) 

Politics will not impede war program; 
basic war powers will be extended ; but 
postwar policy commitments will be 
nebulous. 

► FEDERAL LOANS to housing, agriculture, 
credit unions* etc., are under Congres- 
sional microscope. 

Banking Committee studies show federal 
corporations^ often competing with local 
banks, charge most of operat ing expenses 
to U. S. Treasury, pay no interest on 
government revolving funds. 

Some 35 federal agencies and subsidi- 
ary corporations in loan-and-grant lines 
do not submit annual reports to Congress 
or General Accounting Office. 

Senate Committee members have re- 
ceived detailed studies of federal 
loan operations in several locali- 
ties, showing only 1 in 9 branches 
cover operating expenses from regu- 
lar revenues ; only 1 in 14 pay 
interest on borrowed federal funds. 

Final Treasury loss through varied 
finance activities estimated as high as 
20 per cent of total loans (excluding 
war industry advances)* 

► A CEILING ON FEDERAL INCOME TAX RATES 
is urged vigorously throughout the 
states- Fifteen legislatures already 
have approved proposed constitutional 
amendment which would limit federal in- 
come taxes to 25% rate in peacetime. 

Unless federal taxing power is limited 
states feel that ultimately nothing will 
be left for their revenues. Issue will 
be advanced as a plank in 1944 party 
platforms. 



Minimum postwar budget estimated at 
about $20.000, 000,000 a year, on long 
term averages. 

Proposed maximum income tax rate of . 
25% would carry that budget, with sound 
provision for debt retirement. 

Furthermore unlimited tax rates on 
business would discourage new invention 
and industrial developments needed to 
sustain national employment at 
prosperity level. 

► RAIL CARRIERS are up to their ears in 
"invasion freight" ; report overseas car 
loadings 50% above year ago. 

All domestic business plans should 
anticipate slower shipments over next 
90 days. 

Freight- space conservation on your 
shipments will be vital contribution to 
victory. 

► your POST-WAR LABOR RELATIONS PROGRAM 
probably will include group medical in- 
surance fur workers and families — and an 
increased cost of doing business. 

Nation-wide study by Opinion Re-- 
search Corp, shows only 8% of popu- 
lation favors federal health 
insurance and care supported by in- 
creased Social Security pay roll 
deductions. 

But 39% favor systematic prepayment of 
medical care on insurance principles 
under employer sponsorship. For whole 
nation, 63% favor some plan "to make it 
easier to pay doctor and hospital bills," 

Every year 58% of population see a 
doctor {not including dentist). But only 
33% are home in bed more than 1 day. 

Measured in family units, 59% spend 
less than $50 yearly for doctors ; 34% 
spend over $50, and 7% don't know total. 

On reasonableness of doctor bills 77% 
of total population said not too high : 
while 21% said " too much , " (On hospital 
bills, 17% said too rnuch^ ) 

Today, 22% of U.S. workers are 
covered by employer- supp o r t e d medical 
plans at group- insurance rates ranging 
from 80c to $2 weekly pay roll deduc- 
tions, varying with number of depen- 
dents; and 41% more say they would be 
interested in such a plan. 

Significance : approximately 80% of 
U, S. population find prevailing 
medical system satisfactory and 
adequate; remaining 50% feel family 
medical costs are burdensome. 

► ALL FOOD PACKERS will be interested in 
new OPA-T-1838 governing advance borrow- 
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ing of food points for seasonal 
operations* 

Present order applies only to fish 
canning, but may mean pattern for other 
packers and processors. They may borrow 
food points until May 1; thereafter must 
revert to "cash basis" on points. 

Loans were designed originally to 
facilitate seasonal-peak canning opera- 
tions requiring more than one-quarter of 
year's points. New plan aims to conserve 
storage space and force larger use of 
fresh items in season, 

► PACIFIC WAR is moving far ahead of 
original Navy schedule » thanks to 
tremendous industrial production in 
combat ships, long-range planes, and 
fast tankers. 

Japanese Navy now is limited 
in range of combat operations 
to 2,500 miles from homeland bases. 

Because of lack of shipping, Japan 
cannot move tin, rubber, oil, drugs, 
from conquered areas j therefore, cannot 
maintain minimum replacement production 
on primary military items at home. 

► UNCONTROLLED USE OF MAGNESIUM in 
civilian products is urged by Truman 
Committee^ which finds current produc- 
tion ahead of war needs. Urges pioneer- 
ing in new industrial uses. 

"Production has increased to the point 
|that Government agencies are experienc- 
*lng difficulties in locating storage 
space for the metal." 

U. S. investment in 13 new 
magnesium plants is $370,000,000; 
our 1944 production scheduled at 
265,000 tons, compared with 
domestic use of 1,250 tons in 1959. 

Committee credits Dow Chemical with 
pivotal — probably decisive — war contri" 
ut ion in magnesium development ; plants 
reached 100J& production within 5 to 7 
onths from the start of operations." 
Charges that domestic metal producers 
^retarded prewar developments in 
lagnesium alloys for naval and air 
equipment brought countercharge that 
principal government procurement agen- 
cies preferred aluminum — because of vast 

^)roduction capacityj lower cost^ and 

perfected alloying formulae. 

► 

Ic 
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► PRICE CONTROL debates will explore 
legal methods by which Congress may 
"veto" excessive actions of Executive 
gene i as. 

Whole economic stabilization program 



Sxpires June 30; will be extended 
ma j or administrative amendments* 

One proposal before Senate Committee 
would specifically authorize invalida- . 
tion of Executive Orders judged by a | 
majority of both House and Senate to be 
beyond scope of powers delegated by j 
Congress. ^ 

Courts almost never grant injunctions 
against wartime powers. So Congress 
wants to reserve right of rimning review 
of Executive actions. 

Note; under Constitution war powers i 
general are vested in Congress ; execu- 
tive departments get emergency powers 
only by de 1 egat ion from Congress. 

"What Congress gives, it also may take 
away* " i 

Watch progress of this new legislativJ 
attitude during next 3 months as guide 
to pattern of postwar controls. 

► FEDERAL RADIO REGULATIONS must be 
modified before Congressional recess, 
say majority members of House investi- 
gating committee, which now has more 
than 3,000 pages of sisslinp industry 
test imony in its record. 

FCC Chairman Fly commands White 
House support in his unyielding 
position resisting amendments ; 
may set off another Congressional 
explosion. 

James M- Cox, Democratic presidential 
nominee in 1920 {when FDR was his run- 
ning mate), charges: "I am convinced Fly 
wants radio to be turned over... to the 
Government. ..." 

Chairman Wheeler > of Senate Commerce 
Committee, says FCC now ^ dictates " 
placement of commentators showing 
cordial political predilections; 
sponsors may not select commentators or 
masters of ceremonies beyond a pproved 
FCC list of availables ! 

Wheeler urges mandatory equal divi- 
sion of radio time for discussion of 
vital public questions. 

Practical significances Concern lest 
Washington control radio to its 
advantage in coming election. 

► NEW DEMAND FOR SKILLED MECHANICS in 
Navy may affect draft deferment status 
of your trained craftsmen. 

Fleet is organising a new service 
arm, the Ship Repair Unit, to be a 
counterpart of the heroic Seabees ; needs^ 
Diesel engine mechanics* radio techni- 
cians, electricians, welders, black- 
smiths, boat builders, caulkers and 
coppersmiths. 

New iinits will operate island service^ 
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tat ions for patrol-torpedo scouts, 
combat ships and landing craft. 

Number of men needed for new service 
is not revealed; but will be large 
enough to make the new technical draft 
felt in many war plants* 



► FIRE LOSSES in U.S. industry are cur- 
rently far ahead of "calculated risks" 

^anticipated by government agencies. 

Prompt relaxation of WFB restrictions 
on fire extinguisher equipment and pro- 
tection devices is demanded to check ex- 
cessive inroad on war plants. 

Municipal fire-fighting equipment has 
been maintained in good shape, but mili- 
tary draft has reduced efficiency. 

National Fire Protection Association 
finds there were more than 500 big fires 
in year ended December 7» 1943, Many of 
them ran into million-dollar losses, or 
more ; directly impeded war effort 
through destruction of facilities, sup- 
plies, and military property. 

Despite tremendous expansion of indus- 
trial capacity in war, fire extinguisher 
materials and chemicals have been cur- 
tailed drastically; priorities for such 
equipment often have been delayed for 
weeks, leaving large plants dangerously 

I un d e r pr 0 1 e c t e d . 
f When January losses showed another in- 
crease, National Fire Waste Council 
asked prompt action by Army Procurement 
Services and WPB» 

► NEW TABULATION OF COUNTY POPULATIONS 
compiled by OPA, effective April 1, adds 
47 counties to those entitled to extra 
rations for industrial users of food 
products. Reason: increased wartime in- 
flux of workers. 

Sugar is the basic expansion item, for 
canners and processors, especially dairy 
plants , bakeries, and fruit preservers. 

For complete list of extra-ration 
counties, ask for OPA Document No. 8250 
{Amendments to Zoning Order, Part 
407.281) . 



IL 



► extreme NATIONALIST IDEAS in some 
Latin American countries are giving 
concern to Washington mentors of Good 
Neighbor Policyp 



I 



Costa Rica has nationalized 
all internal commerce , 
effective April 15. 



Only citizens of that republic may 
launch new commercial enterprises; all 
existing non-citisen business firms must 
be represented by a citizen resident 
agent . 

Persons not citizens , but residents 



of Costa Rica before January 1, 1944» 
may continue to operate^ providing they 
declare they do not intend to engage in 
any activities other than commerce. 
{This latter provision also reaches Axi s 
political agents operating as business 
men. ) 

► GOVERNMENT HAS LAUNCHED intensive 
product ion- cost survey of steel indus- 
try, through OPA, aided by General Steel 
Products Advisory Committee. 

Some industry leaders fear purpose of 
study — which coincides with CIO wage 
demands before WLB — may be to show that 
higher wages could be paid without a 
compensating increase in mill prices. 

OPA Chief Bowles has said: "It appears 
from limited information currently 
available that the steel industry does 
not need a general upward price adjust- 
ment . . . , But no decision will be made 
before the studies are completed* " 

Study to be based on mill cost sheets 
from 1936 through 1943- 

► CIO IS PUBLISHING a new monthly news- 
paper for Army and Navy members — the 
"Servicemen's Edition" of the CIO News, 

Capitol Hill asks how paper was ob- 
tained for a new publication at a time 
when Government Printing Office is wam^ 
ing Senators and Representat ives they 
may not be able to obtain usual allot- 
ments of paper and envelopes for mailing 
campaign reprints from Congressional 
Record. 

CIO Servicemen's Edition aims to keep 
1,250,000 members in the armed forces 
informed touching "news on the labor 
front." 

► WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: New 
passenger autos soon will be out of the 
picture; OPA estimates 50,000 cars still 
in reserve pool will be gone by July 
l,.,.Ickes will close first of 10 Jap- 
American concentration camps in June ; 
about 18,000 have left these camps for 
controlled employment; 92,000 will 
remain in 9 camps.... New foreign relief 
agency, UNRRA, is having difficult time 
launching program ; Congress has not 
provided funds; wants to know proposed 
scope of operations, and probable 
duration . . . .OPT has obtained WPB 
approval for 18^000 motor truck trans- 
missions, 7,000 rear-axle assemblies, 
and 138,000 spare engines to keep com- 
mercial truck fleets rolling for dura- 
tion.... With increased farm herds and 
poultry flocks, current suplies of feed 
grains are 20% below year ago, per head 
....CPA has revised its ceiling prices 
on used airplanes more than 6 years old ! 
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Reo-o name os old as the trucking mdustry^has been famous 
since J 904 for delivering t/ie goods of indu^tr/. Today power- 
ful fleets of Reos, designed to deliver the goods of wor on 
♦he foughBst possible /ofas, are carrying fbe 40-yeor herifage 
of fteo qualify to every corner of ffie eorffi. War produc- 
fiort ofRciols have released a limited quota of medium 
ond heavy-duty Reo trucks for J 944 civifian use. Your 
nearest Reo deafer can give you complete informatiofi. 

Buy War Bonds . . . Reo Motors, Inc., lansing, Mich. 
1904-1944 ... Americo's Toughest TrockiJiait 
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when G. I. Joe Comes Home 



By DONN LAYNE 



4 



A GRATEFUL nation is pre- 
paring to do better for the 
veterans of this war than we 
did for those of World War I 



During the next five years, our coun- 
try will be staging the biggest reunion 
in its history. The bands will play. There 
will be parades and we'll all cheer for 
G. I. Joe. 

Then will come the long years when 
we may forget that Joe needs a job* 
that he is raising a family, that we made 
ambitious promises when he marched 
away. Against that f orgetfulness, many 
plans are being made today. More will 
be made. Some will have to be changed 
to meet unexpected situations; others 
mf*y prove unworkable; all will have to 
be flexible* 

Already, some errors 
have been made, main- 
ly because of the mis- 
taken belief that the 
problems of demobiliza- 
tion^ — discharge proce- 
dures, reemployment, 
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rehabilitationp etc.— belonged to the field 
of postwar planning. They do noL 
Demobilization is here, now I 
Since Pearl Harbor, the Army. Navy, 
and Marine Corps ha\*e discharged more 
than 1.250.000 men and women, an aver- 
age of 46.296 a month. At present, the 
discharges are running from 70.000 to 
80.000 a month. At the peak of demobili- 
zation — sometime after the defeat of 



A warm welcome is not 
must be helped to fit 



Germany but before tlie end of the 
Asiatic confliet^ — the rate of dis- 
charge is expected to reach 250.000 a 
month — possibly 3,000,000 a year! What 
plans have been made for the prompt 
assimilation of these veterans into the 
civilian life for which they fought T 

Because old mustering-out methods 
were found Inadequate, particularly 
with regard to prompt settlement of 
disability claims, rehabilitation, hospi- 
talization and other veteran rights, the 
Army has put a new procedure into ef- 
fect. The Navy and Marine Corps ^ill 
adopt similar procedures. 

At the time of discharge, the muster- 
ing-out agency of the Army prepares a 
Report of Separation. When the soldier 
la given his discharge papers and a copy 
of thJs report, his service- records are 
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enough. The returning service man 
into the life for which he fought 



sent to the Veterans* Administration. 

This report advises the soldier to 
notify his local board immediately that 
he has been discharged, and to register 
with the board if he entered the service 
as a volunteer unregistered under the 
Selective Training and Service Act, 

The soldier ^ith an honorable dis- 
charge is told that, if he has served in 
the active military service on or after 
Dec. 7, 1941, and before the end of the 
present war, he is entitled to^ 

1. Hospitalization and Domiciliory 
Core, 

2. Disability Pension. 

3. VocQtionai Rehabilitation. 

He is notified that he is entitled to his 
former employment imder the provi- 
f Continued on page IS) 
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They can meet urgent capital needs 
through bank and government loans. 

But the small businesis— and In par- 
ticular the newly established company- 
has none of these survival advantages* 
Not even the best planned new under- 
taking, under the most propitious cir- 
cumBtances, can expect to make a profit 
immediately, Tliose who launch them 
normally count on a few lean years as 
preVude to Oie hoped-for fat ones. In the 
past they could reckon on recouping the 
initial losses, apreadmfr them over a 
series of profitable years. Today their 
^^prolits. if they struggle through to the 
point of making some, are funneled oflf 
into the federal Treasury—not to men- 
tion state and local treasuries— and the 
losses cannot be made up. The most ven- 
turesome gambler is stopped short by 
such odds. 

New small businesses rarely have ac- 
cess to adequate commercial loans. Their 
credit and their business health are un- 
known quantities. They must rely on 
venture capital their own and other peo- 
ple's. They must stake their future on 
the process of plowing back earnings to 
fertilize expansion. But risk capital will 
be slow to venture when progressive sur- 
taxes are at frightening levels and there 
will be no surpluses to plow back. 

Staggeringly high income taxes are 
usually defended on the ground of **abil- 
ity to pay.'' Don't men of wealth have 
plenty left after taxes to meet their per- 
pnal needs? 
_ ' The truth is that small enterprises and 
relatively poor men wishing to invest in 



are me mafn victims. 
This is the phase of the picture that the 
American public has not yet grasped. 
We cannot soak the rich indiscrimi- 
nately without soaking the whole eco- 
nomic system that makes the accumula- 
tion of wealth possible, 

Autos would have been choked 

LET us assume that the present tax 
rates had been In effect at the turn of 
the century when the motor car industry 
was making its first tentative steps. It 
was a new industr>*, still under a cloud 
of skepticism and even ridicule. Only 
men of vision, with adventure in their 
blood and faith in their hearbs, entered 
it. They were mostly little men, finan- 
cially speaking. 

These little men took losses and dis- 
appointments year after year. They 
scraped together capital among their 
friends. When profits appeared they 
plowed them back into their busine.ss. 
In time they prospered and America 
prospered with them. But, had the pres- 
ent tax system been in effect, this ad- 
venture could never have gotten under 
way. There would have been nothing to 
plow under but withered hopes. The in- 
dustry might conceivably have been 
born notwithstanding. But it would have 
been closed to little men. Only great fi- 
nancial aggregates— or the Government 
itself — could possibly have made a go 
of it under such conditions. What makes 
the indu.stry distinctively American- 
its intensely competitive character, its 
mass output for low-price consumers— 



Why Eric A. Johnston 

Believes in Capitalism 

AN OLD SPIRITUAL SAYS, ''Everybody talk about hebbin 
ain't gain/ there/* 

Eric A. Johnston suspects that everyone who talks about cap- 
italism these days is not, for that reason alone, to be considered 
a capitalist. Some of the newer converts, he believes, may be 
following the ballot box rather than their real feelings. 

Mr* Johnston has always used the direct approach. He has 
always called himself a capitalist > even when others thought it 
took courage to do so. He regards capitalism as a challenge to 
the best of us, not a privilege for a few. To him it is the only Bys- 
tem that keeps men free; all others give ersatz freedoms. 

Mr. Johnston knows why he is a capitalist and he has put it 
in print in his new book, America Unltmitcd.l* This book is 
recommended reading for those of us who can "hum the tune/* 
but don't remember the words. 



would Mvc"Bcen vIrtuaUy impossible. 
What is true of automobiles is tme 
of every new industry that came into 
being after the turn of the century. More 
to the point, it is true of television, pre- 
fabricated housings n)ass-produced hell- 
copters and a hundred other potential 
businesses in the years ahead. Unwise 
taxation will discourage or prevent risk 
capital from %'entiinng into new fields or 
enlarging old ones- The purpose may be 
to squeo^p the last drop of financial 
blood from the big fellows — the effect is 
to bar the littl<* fellow altogether or to 
kill him on should his spirit of adventure 
be proof against discouragement* 

It is easy to dcmonstrato that Henry 
Ford could not have started in business 
in the face of present taxes. But I do 
not need to go beyond niy personal ex* 
perience for proof, 

I went into business with a partnr-r 
about 20 years ago. We each had $5,000, 
We drew modest salaries and, as our 
business prospered, we plowed back the 
bulk of our earnings. When my partner 
retired after five years, we had increased 
the number of jobs in our business from 
one to SO. at good wages. Within ten 
years more, the capital had expanded 
through the pi owing- back process to the 
point where the business could provide 
more than 1.000 jobs. We were produc- 
ing goods but, from the social viewpoint, 
it is more accurate to say that we were 
producing remunerative employment for 
ever more men artd women. 

Under present tax rates, we could not 
have financed our growing business 
from accumulated profits. When we 
started in business the federal Govern- 
ment took less than 15 cents of every 
dollar of proiit. Today it takes nearly 
three times as much, not to mention the 
excess profits tax which runs up to fiO 
per cent. 

On top of that, there are increased 
state and local taxes to pay. This mount- 
ing tax "take" offers little Incentive for 
n investor to become a job maker. 

Toxes that help sociolism 

THE fact IS that the smooth working 
of the private enterprise system calls 
for a large and ever increasing supply 
of capital. It has been estimated that an 
average of $5,000 is needed to provide a 
single job. If this capital is not allowed • 
to accumulate, if the Government drains 
it off, no job-creating funds will be avaiJ- 
able — except in the Government's hands. 
Taxes that dry up the sources of sav- 
ings, that forbid the gathering of capital 
pools j are, therefore, a more direct 
assault on free capitalist economy 
than any socialist or communist propa- 
ganda > 

So far as the consequences are con* 
cerned. it makes little enough difference 
whether those who wield that power j 
destructively are aware of what they 
are doing or act from the noblest mo- 
tives. ' 

It is not pure coincidence that confisca- 
tory taxation has been pushed by the 
same kind of people who look upon the 
American system as **mati!re" and 
f Continued oji pafir .^n i 
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Road Map for Reconversion 
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By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 

THE BARUCH-HANCOCK Report has set up the 
traffic makers on the route to avoid depression. 
Business, labor and Congress must build the road 



I 



ESPITE debate over .some details of 
application and administration^ the 
Baruch-Hancock Report on reconver- 
sion of industry is accepted generally as 
the master chart of our postwar 
economic adjustment. 

This report already has become the 
tocal point of business planning. The 
anagement executive and trade asso- 
ciation officer will find himself referring 
it again and again as the war produc- 
.on job nears completion in his own 

Two facts of profound historical sig- 
cance characterize the report : 

First, it is the work of practical men 
who are familiar with, and believe in, 
our enterprise system — and who w^ant 
to see "the traditional American 
spirit" restored and released for the 
immense labors of postwar recon- 
struction and stability. 
Second, it does not call on government 
to **guarantee" prosperity with new 
spending programs, but merely to 
"create the atmosphere*' of prosperity 
by sound national policies on money, 
taxation, employment, investment, 
foreign trade. It leaves to business the 
practical details of production, mar* 
keting and finance* 

1^ 

1b the first phase of the transition 
^Keriod — ^the liquidation of war contracts 
^B--federal policy should be *'to close the 
^books on the war as quickly as possible/* 
"Our country's position today," says 
the report, "is such that< if the war ter- 
minated suddenly, most of the factories 
in this country would be shut and there 
^^ould be unemplbyment of the worst 
■ftiBd/' 

To avert suchja calamity, the Govern- 
inent must be prepared to make "quick, 
fair, and final settlement of terminated 
war contracts, . , Any other course^ such 
as that proposed recently by the Comp* 
troUer General, would quibble the na- 
tion into a panic, . . . Delays in settle- 
ment could force many concerns into 
bankruptcy. It would mean unemploy- 
ment by audit." 

Under the program recommended, 
large settlements would be made* not 
by one man» but by a government team 
assigned by the Joint Contract Termina- 
tion Board, already established in the 
Office of War Mobilization. In addition 
to the federal procurement agencies, 




The shadow of government action lies across every plan which 
manogemen^ or the worker may develop for poslwar prosperity 



this Board would include a representa- 
tive of the Comptroller General, Attor* 
ney General, and WPB. 

The government teams would conduct 
the whole range of termination negotia- 
tions, applying promptly in each in- 
stance the several tools in the Baruch- 
Hancock "financial kit/' 

John M. Hancock, co-author of the 
reports is chairman of the Joint Contract 
Termination Board. 

*'These teams, in general, will include 
a legal officer, a termination officer, an 
accounting or auditing officer, a techni- 
cal officer, and a property disposal offi- 



cer, each with his ovni experts, the whole 
team working under the direction of the 
contracting officer, who finall}^ makes 
the settlement. The team idea has been 
developed to prevent public collusion in 
these settlements, and to encourage the 
individual team members to exercise 
their independent courage and judg- 
ment. . . . The men who made the con- 
tracts, or who have administered them, 
are the best persons to wnmake them." 

Settlements cannot be accomplished 
through some "magic formula" which 
would apply to every case. "Values must 
be determined by negotiation in a spirit 
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m' t arid good will/' 

flih prompt rinancml settlements on 
contract terminatiorif?, management will 
be free to proceed wttli the work of plant 
reconversion. Meanwhile^ government 
may concentrate on the two remaining 
major prnblems of war liquidation ; 

1. Control of surplus plont and 
stocks. 

2, The human problems of demo- 
bilizotion* 

Both of these problems already have 
been assi|^ned to experienced adminis- 
trators within the Office of War Mobil- 
ization—surplus property to William L. 
Clayton, a veteran of the War Industries 
Board in World War I: and job place- 
ment to Veterans Administrator Frank 
T. Hines, The War Miinpower Commis- 
sion, always more or less a fifth wheel, 
is to be liquidated. 

A glance at the Federal Reserve In- 
dex of industrial production affords a 
broad picture of the business develop- 
ments which gov%*mment staff experts 
in postwar planning anticipate. 

The production index, based on 100 
for the years 1935-39, moved 
up to 247 for February, 1944, 
an increase of about 150 per 
cent in four years* The con- 
sensus of current studies is 
that, during the 12 months 
after hostilities in Europe 
cease, this index will drop 
back ratber abruptly to 
about 135, the anticipated 
reconversion low: and tben 
pick up to a postwar stabili- 
zation level at about 160. 

That level of bii sin ess ac- 
tivity then would need to be 
maintained for three or four 
years, to meet the basic 
ci\^lian needs created dur- 
ing the war years, as ad- 
justed for our net population 
increase of approximately 
1,000.000 a year. 

This whole calculation as- 
sumes that tbe United 
States will resume the gen- 
eral standard of living 
which prevailed as our long- 
term, pre-depression nor- 
mal. This also is one of the 
basic assumptions of the 
Baruch-Hancock report: 
"Winston Churchill has said 
he did not accept his port- 
folio in order to liquidate 
His Majesty's empire. No 
American should accept a 
portfolio to liquidate Ameri- 
can living standards." 

If these forecasts are real- 
ized in the two years after 
the war in Europe ends, the 
overall U. S. picture will not 
be too difficult. A stabilized 
production level of 160 on 
the Federal Reserve Index would rep- 
resent a condition approaching full nor- 
mal employment. That was about the 
level at which we were operating late in 
1941, when manpower began to be a 
critical problem. Such a lev* ! ^^f indus- 



trial production would be almost Jialf vices 



again abo^^e our pre^epression annual 
peak of 1929! 

Eliminating from current war produc- 
tion those items which also are peace* 
time items for civilians, our basic mih* 
ffiri/ production now represents approxi- 
mately $50,000,000,000 a year. But we 
do not need to replace this full rate 
of war production in the postwar period 
to maintain relatively full employment. 
Our present stupendous production has 
been possible only because we have re* 
cruited in industry 6.000.000 to 7.000»- 
000 persons not normally in our labor 
force. 

The Earuch Report points out that the 
net increase in V. S. mdustrial employ- 
ment from 193T to 1944 "is estimated at 
7.600*000 persons." In the same period, 
we have mobilized roughly 10,000,000 
in the military services. However, this 
does not mean the ultimate absorption 
of 17,600,000 people in postwar employ- 
ment before we may attain a wholesome 
level of prosperity and stability ♦ 

The offsetting factors— the elements 
of self -adjustment— are catalogued in 
the Baruch Report: 

*'The demobilization of the armed 
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re fighting this wor to give our youngsters 
right to express our trodiffonaf freedoms 



forces will come gradually/' many 
women will give up wartime employ- 
ment taken only under the Incentives of 
patriotism: older workers will retire; 
many younger workers will return to 
school: many now in the military ser* 



college and profes.^ional training; many 
professional and sen-ice enterprises sus* 
pended by wartime manpower demands 
will be resumed : "the normal child-labor 
laws will be enforced;'* new enterprises 
will start. Finally* abnormal export busi- 
ness may be anticipated in connection 
with world-wide rehef, reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. 

''Considering those factors, the prob- 
lem of demobilisation, though difficult, 
is soluble— if we create the atmosphere 
in which private initiative and resource- 
fulness — the traditional American spirit 
— can again take hold." 

What are the elements which make 
up this atmosphere? 

First, coordination of many postwar 
planning projects now scattered through- 
out the executive agencies and several 
committees of Congress, to lessen pub- 
lic confusion, 

''Everything being done by the Exe- 
cutive Branch should be brought to- 
gether under a single, unforgetful mind; 
the Congress to merge the activities of 
its many committees into a smgle com- 
mittee in the Senate and in the House, 
or, if St can be effected, into a joint com- | 
mittee of both Houses. 

•'The unified Executive and 
congressional groups then 
jihould work together on a 
combined program of IfM/is- 
In f ion and operations that 
will carry out the objectives 
all of us share.** 

End the emergency 

SECOND, the war agencies 
must be promptly liquidated 
when their work is clone. 

The tendency is for a gov* 
''rnment agency, once set 
up, to hang on and keep go- 
ing long after the specific 
job, for which it was intend* 
ed, has been completed. The 
agency figures out new 
tasks for itself and then uses 
its organization to convince 
Congress and others that 
those new tasks are vitally] 
essentiaL 

Washington already sees] 
evidences that the emer- 
gency -dgencies are planning | 
to continue their controls, in 
one form or another, for sev* ] 
eral years after the armis- 
tice. Particularly OPA,] 
WPB, WFA and WLB- 

For instance, one proposal ' 
is that, when peace comes, 
the agencie*! which now con- 
trol salaries will have to 
5hift from salary ceilings to 
salary floarfi to help main-j 
tain prosperity. Another] 
proposal— from an OPA ofB- 
(ial — suggests a drive to i 
keep price control for an in- 
definite period after the war, warning j 
that: **FuUy 40 per cent of the total] 
inflation of the First World War came] 
after the cessation of hostilities." 
An intent to keep WPB alive for a 
/ConfmtUMl oVi patfr 50} 
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Don't 
Let War 
Plants 
Scare You 



I By LOUIS KAHN' 
A MAN who designed many 
bf them tells why arms facto- 
ries will play but little port 
tn postwar civilian industry 
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When peace comes and America's 
war factories become available for turn- 
ing out civilian goods, will we not Jiave 
a tremendous excess of industrial 
lants? 

The answer, though many-sided, is 
mphatically no, 

America, as a matter of fact, faces 
an immediate postwar shortage, rather 
than a saturation, of p^duction facili- 
ties. 

This does not mean that our war 
plants are inefficient- They are entirely 
adequate for the war jobs for which 
they were designed. 

But many are simply not convertible 
— except at excessive cost— to civilian 
roduction. These were built for a spe- 
cific type of product, and when they hsLve 
served their purpose, they are through. 
^This is particularly true of many plants 
uilt since the spring of 1942. 
An acutely critical situation in struc- 
tural steel, copper for fittings, and other 
vital war materials radically changed 
the basic plan of many war plants- 
Alternate materials were used wherever 
possible, and new architectural design 
nd structural methods had to be in- 
ented to circumvent the material pro- 
ibitions. 

Far*5ighted oflacials in the armed 
orces and government agencies^ recog- 
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Knowing that many facilities now being used wiil be obsolete 
in five years, wise com|ianies are already drawing building plans 



nizing the doiibtful postwar value of 
plants built for heavy war material, de- 
termined on semipermanent structures, 
"Five-year plants." we called them, be- 
cause, at the time they were built, five 
years was the maximum productive life 
expected of them. 

Too costly for part time 

IN designing these plants, every possi- 
ble short cut was taken to save time, 
costs and materials and still have plants 
entirely adequate for their intended job. 
They were **streamlined** to the ulti- 
mate degree. An example is lighting. We 
knew that the plant would operate 
around the clock, on an all-out basis, so 
there was no need to take the time and 
materials to wire each indi%'idual bay 
for lighting. Whole departments were 
hooked up to one master switch. 

The effect is the same as though, com- 
ing home at night, you pressed the 
switch, inside the front door and lighted 



your entire house* This method saved 
installation time and materials. It saved 
the time of operators, who could light 
the plant by pulling several master 
sviitches instead of many hundreds* 

Yet, if such a plant were to be op- 
erated on a reduced production schedule, 
under private ownership, it would have 
to be completely rewired. Otherwise the 
power wastage would be a forbidding 
cost item. 

As with lighting, so alterations would 
have to be made with materiais-han- 
dling devices, heatings ventilation, lay- 
out and many other factors entering into 
the cost of civilian production. 

What utility some of these *'flve- 
year plants" will have after the war is 
problematical. Some probably will be 
razed. This may sound like waste. But 
ail war is waste. Those who were privi- 
leged to work vnih government offlclals 
are convinced that the undramatic story 
of vision and good sense in building for 
/Co7itinticd OH page 10} 
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GERMANY Can Be Made to 



By JUNIUS B. WOOD 
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'ARS END abruptly but returning to 
the habits of peace Is a long hard puW. 
fMilitary rule» reprisals and rehabUita- 
[lion in Germany will be only a start to- 
ward changing production and people 
from war to peace. The military, sup- 
sported by American industry, will win 
:he war. 

Industry must fight on from there to 
ivin the peace. 

The task will tax the strength of 
America but this country will have the 
incentive to continue the light, both for 
itself and for the salvation of Europe. 

nd unless industry wins this fight, 
death will return again to haunt the 
world after this deadliest and most de- 
I^Htructive of all wars. 

Proposed solutions of the so-called 
^■problem of Germany, of a future Europe 
^■and the world in general are varied and 
■argumentative. As in the past, each one 
^visions a happy and peaceful new world 
but, like a radio commercial which ex- 
tols the one thing needed to make all 



mankind healthy, wealthy and happy, 
too many emphasize only separate 
phases of a big problem. 

Some enthusiasts would sterilize all 
Germans who have not reached the age 
of senility. out-Na2i*lng the Nazi**. 
Others, less sadistic, would destroy all 
industry or access to raw materials, in- 
chiding paved roads, automobiles and 
railroads, tying the people close to home 
and limiting them to agriculture, em- 
broidery, wood carving, modeling clay 
steins and other handiwork, with edu- 
cation and science on that level. 

Ethnographic planners and advocates 
of a European federalion of small states 
would return the country to its 20 or 30 
separate kingdoms of a past century, 
ignoring modern communications and 
an age of large national entities. Others 
would partition Germany between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, blandly 
brushing aside the interests of other 
continents and nations, including the 
United States. A modification, remind- 



ful of Caesar, is to divide it into thrc 
parts and give one to the United Stated 

The plans are novel and there are othi 
ers which deserve passing cr>nsideratio|( 
but one basic reality is 'r hie: 

Regardless of what A ons maj 

deserve on their past rectird, the world 
and much less the neighboring countries 
cannot live with vast slum areas or un- 
productive deserts in the center of Eu- 
rope. The terms of peace will be hard 
and most be accepted but those who 
make the terms must continue to live 
on this earth with the vanquished. A 
city's or a n?st1on*s standard of living no 
kmger - only what is within its 

own bin. , It spreads far outside* 

Those wlio sit in the peace conference 
must remember these facts if they hop 
to be more successful than in the past i| 
drafting treaties which w*iH prevenil 
war and preserve peace. 

The aims sound s>Tionymous but theii 
approach to peace is from opposite dH 
rections — one» preventive from the view- 



Mililory defeat will not destroy the forth of a NaiJ-educored generation in the fetishes of 
race superiority and blind obedience. Drsarming the minds of the people will be a hard job 
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Hate War 




WHEN defeated, Germany 
must take her medicine but 
the peace terms will have to 
be practical, else the rest of 
the world will suffer 



point of war; the other creative, from 
the viewpoint of peace- Treaties in con- 
ventional terms emphasize always the 
first. The losers disarmed, new lines on 
maps, the defeated losing territory and 
the victors acquiring indigestible min- 
orities; war debts written in nine ciphers 
which in a few years are only a cipher. 
The other approach, still untried, is 
to provide the essentials of peace — in- 
dustry and employment. Before consid- 
ering the possibilities of that approach 
in planning our treatment of Germany 
in the future Europe, the bitter fruits 
which are an inevitable harvest of de- 
feat, must be disposed of. They are: 
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K Punishment of the guilty. 

2. Reparations or restitution for 
destructionp 

3. Dlsarmoment. 



To these can be added a modern after* 
math of wars; generous America's role 
in world affairs, feeding and clothing 
he hungry and shabby of both victors 
,tnd vanquished. We can call that recon- 
M|^uction, 

Hf During the fighting, punishment of the 
^ptiilty IB widely discussed but later 
^Separations become far more important* 
^Kieir full extent cannot be decided until 
^H>s till ties cease. 

^■War prisoners already are working, 
^many in Russia may never return, but 
many countries may be glad to get rid 
>i the prisoners to give wwk to their 
wn unemployed- Forced labor is insig- 
iflcant compared to the reconstruction 
ii factories and machinerv. They have 




Ways must be found to use Germany's technical skill after the war. 
It probably will be her greotest asset in Europe's rehabUitation 



been destroyed outright, moved to suit 
war necessities and Nazi-planned 
economy* A few, with a pretense of 
legality, were bought with wartime pa- 
per w^hich passed for money- 
German factories, mining installa- 
tions and other equipment can be moved 
to replace what has been destroyed or 
taken by the Invaders in the Soviet 
Union, France, Belgium and other coun- 
tries. Instead of such machinery, rolling 
stock and other equipment — worn by 
five years of war pressure — these coun- 
tries may prefer that German industry 
supply new machinery. Also, returning 
a factory which has been moved from 
France, for instance^ — because of air 
raidSt allied advances or economic ad- 
vantages—is comparatively simple but, 
in an overall economy for Europe, even 
though it bears a Nazi label, that factory 
may have outlived its usefulness in its 
old location. 

Cash reparations sound impressive 
and tickle those at the peace table but, 
in practice, the party in power fattens 
on what is received and before long the 
debtor begs off from further install- 
ments. Destruction and loans can be 
reckoned in dollars but few expect any 



considerable amount of cash to change 
hands between nations after this w^ar. 

Disarmament Is at once the simplest 
and the most complicated of postwar 
problems. On it the future peace of the 
world will hang. 

Physically disarming Germany and its 
allies is a routine Job, The army will sur* 
render its weapons and, at least for the 
time being, w^ill be glad to get rid of 
them. A few soldiers will slip away to 
continue taking potshots but corralling 
them will be a police job and soon not 
even a popgun will be handy to scare 
rabbits out of a lettuce bed. 

Destroying or requisitioning arms fac- 
tories and machinery is equally simple. 
That was done after the previous war 
and, in less than 20 years, German fac- 
tories produced enough weapons to fight 
a greater war. Any ob3er\*ant visitor in 
the past ten years knew Germany was 
rearming but other countries were com- 
placent or overconfident. In addition to 
an allied control commission to inspect 
factories, a better method for control 
of industry must be adopted in the next 
peace. 

Disarming the minds of the people is a 
longer and more difficult task. Through 
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ft generation. Hitler intensified 
of reasoning to which Germany already 
was inclined: that force is the fir^t es- 
sential of national policy. 

Employment, comfort and social op- 
portunities all were pictured as depen- 
dent on that creed. For even more years, 
our trend of thought was to the other ex- 
treme — if a policy is right, war never 
'Will be necessary to induce another na- 
tion to accept it. 

New education is needed 

MILITARY defeat will not destroy the 
faith of a Na^i-educated generation in 
: the fetishes of race superiority, totali- 
t tarian government and blind obedience 
Ho officials. During the years I lived in 
Germany, I read and heard unending 
articles and orations by pedants and 
spellbinders on war guilty, international 
bankers, sabotage on the homo front, the 
bankruptcy of democracy, Inequities of 
Veraaille^ and other explanations as to 
why Germany lost a war. They were 
drilled into the school children and Nazi 
plug-uglies but the ordinary citizen 
stuck to a simpler explanation: 

*'The Kaiser's armies lost because the 
other side had more soldiers and more 
supplies/* 

Defeat alone will not convince the 
Germans that Nazi doctrines were 
I wrong. If only defeat were necessary to 



nation's thought, 
mans considering the success of the Red 
Army, might be expected to adopt Com* 
munism rather than Democracy* 

Nazism, Fascism, emperor worship 
and other doctrines of force are a state 
of mind as well as a form of government. 
The Germans must be taught democracy 
which is an insurance against precipi- 
tate and unjust wars. 

De^trojing the school books with their 
poisonous Nazi doctrines is not enough 
because a generation still is mentally 
armed. Inducing the millions to disarm 
mentally will he a long task which can- 
not be accomplished by forcing new 
textbooks into th^ir hands or by send- 
ing them foreign teachers. The Nazis, 
even on a war basis, did not succeed in 
Norway nor in any other country by 
such methods. 

The conversion must, and can. come 
from within, Germany has been in a 
state of civil war for 25 years but con- 
centration camps have held only the 
most outspoken opponents of Nazism. 
Peace wlii not end the civil war but the 
power ^^ill be with these opponents and 
with more thousands who kept silent. 

Once Nazi power is broken and speech 
is free, leaders and teachers will not be 
lacking. The road by which they must 
lead the people away from a philosophy 
of hatred, hardship and turn^oil toward 
an enduring peace is long and, unless 



practical and intelligent plan, they win 
fail. 

In any such plan, industry is the key- 
note, both to protect the interests of the 
United States and for the broader world 
peace. For the moment, speculation 
whether Europe will be dominated by 
Bolshevik, British or another political 
order is alluring but — whether ruled by 
proletariat, president or potentate — a 
nation's destiny is determined by Its 
industry. 

Any who were in Germany in 1938 on 
the day of Herr Goebbcls* greatest po- 
grom have little sympathy for a coun- 
try which so insaneiy smashes its own 
property. However, the fact remains 
that German industry must be restored 
and restored quickly before confusion 
and discouragement provide fertile 
ground for new vagaries and adventures 
which will require drastic cures. That 
does not apply to Germany alone. 

That restoration, not only in Germany 
but in other countries, will depend on 
the part American industry . takes In 
world reconstnictlon. Though that re- 
construction is a staggering task, it is a 
necessary preliminary because any 
long-term peace must depend on what 
Europe can produce and consume. 

In normal times, Europe took between 
40 and 50 per cent of all American ex- 
ports and supplied about 30 per cent of 
our imports. In both classifications Ger- 
many was second in Europe only to the 
United Kingdom. Germany's future will 
not be determined on a basis of trade 
balances but they will he substantial 
factors and any solution of Germany's 
problem will chart a course for complex 
Ru rope. 

tdle hands led to Nazism 

WORK is the antidote for unrest and the 
trongest support of a peaceful govem- 
uient. When Hitlers chauvinistic sophis- 
tries and false promises reached action 
in the beer hall putsch in Munich in 102S. 
a few of his followers were shot and he 
was tossed into prison. 

In the depression years of 1929 and 
103O» with increasing unemployment, 
the same empty promises brought fol- 
lowers and Na5!ism could not be stopped. 
Superficial opinion is that most of the 
population was fooled by the oratory 
and that those who were not fooled were 
intimidated, locked up or executed. The 
real reason for the aceeptance of the 
regime was that it provided work for 
everybody. 

That work was preparing for war but 
Germany's metal factories can also pro- 
duce sewing machines and plo%vs while 
her chemical plants can produce hydro- 
gen for synthetic gasoline for tractors 
as well as for bombers and nitrogen for 
farm fertilizers as well as for explosives. 
Production must be supervised, not de- 
stroyed. With satisfactory control, war 
preparation can never start. 

A junkers military staff which never 
changes and the Krupps. Thyssens. 
Stinnes and Rhineland industrialists, be- 
j , , gulled by Hitler, were the leaven which 

A contented people, free to express themselves and able to earn a prepared Germany for the present war. 

living throggh industry, won't go to wor for the glory of o fuehrer (Coytiniued on page 7^ 
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TO EMPLOYERS: 

JJocTOfts kfiriw that Tuber- 
culosici often i ncreases in 
time of prtilnnaed wjirfare. 

The m&ssa^Le on this p^age 
may help youf employees 
forearm themselves with the 
facr» about this danjierous 
d i sea SIC 

On rijqii^t, Metropolitan 
will send you enl^riied cop- 
ies for postini^ on plant or 
office bulletin hourd». 
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Who'd guess he'd be fighting Tuberculosis- instead of Japs? 



NOBODY guessed Bob woufd be 
tiirnt'd down, A strong, healthy 
buv like thatf 

Bur the eye of the X-ray saw what 
hirrriiin eyus could not see --that Bob 
had early taherctiiosis. Luckily, with 
the help of a sanatorium he will al- 
most certainly be cured- 

What is true of Bob is true of thou- 
sands who have tuberculosis ^mawy 
dofu nen suspect it. Yet every tubercu- 
lous person may be a danger to his 
famrlw his associates, himself. 

Tuberculosis is 
contagious* The 
X, ^^^^t,^^^ crowded living :ind 
working conditions 
of wartime are par- 
ticularly favorable 
l*jr sprL-.id*ng the germs. Tuberculosis 
germji find e;jsier victims when general 
ht*alrh is low because of overwork, im- 
proper sleeping and eating habits, or 
the str:iin of war The best precaution 
1-^ - , I . . r pfiysictAi rxami- 

Ki,.. . \ -rays. 




is slow and diffi- 



An X-ray of your chest can detect 
tuberculosis before other symptoms 
become apparent — often before it be- 
comes conragious. 
The usual symp- 
toms — a persistent 
cough, chest pains, 
blood-streaked spu- 
tum — may come 
very late. Then cure 
cult. Loss of weight, touches of indi- 
gestion, a constant tired feeling may 
me.in tuhcrculosis. 

Unfortunately, 

State htMlth depart- 
ments and tubercU' 
losjs Sana tori urns 
report that some 
patients are forsak- 
ing health institutions for jobs in war- 
time industry — thus gambling away 
their chances of recovery, and expos- 
ing others to infection. 

Tuberculosis is dangerous to all 

ages, but particoLirly to young aduhs. 
Girls in their teens or early iwejities 




should be espedally alerr to the dan- 
ger^ doubly so if working long hours. 
Elderly people with coughs, "'bronchi- 
tis/' or '* asthma" may have the dis- 
ease. Jf you or members of yo^is" family 
have been in contact with a tubercu- 
lous person, see your doctor 

Remember that tuberculosis can 
u so a I i \^ be cu re d — if d iscoverrJ early. 
Tremendous progress has been made. 
Thirty years ago the death rare among 
wage-earning families was 220 per hun- 
dred thiHisand people. Tciday it is about 
40- less th in one fifth as much. 
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Teaching Credit New Tricks 




By HERBERT BRATTER 




To get needed working capitali the business man con give o warehouseman custody of goods 
stored on his own premises and then use the warehouse receipts as collateral for a loan 



business nnfn could .supple- 
ment their limited working capital and 
thereby increase their profits by em* 
ploying a relatively little known finan- 
cial device called the **field warehouse 
receipt/* 

This device for raising money on in- 
ventory is not new. In fact, it hm been 
used for half a century. Its use, however, 
has not been nation-wide, but rather 
regionalized, and the field for its de- 
velopment after the war appears to be 
wide. 

Witli high business taxes, pay roll and 
other costs, the business man will be 
looking for ways to reduce expenses and 
sustain earnings. Field warehousing 
can help. 

A good description of field warehouse 
financing is presented by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research in Jacoby 
and Saulnier*s recent book on the sub- 
ject/ 

*'A field warehouse." the book states, 
"is simply a special warehouse leased 
from, and estabilshed on the premises of, 
the borrowing concern. The warehouse- 
man takes custody of the raw materials, 
semifinished or finished goods of that 
concern and issues warehouse receipts 
that are then pledged as collateral se- 
curity for a loan. . * . By making the m- 
ventories of a business 'bankable/ field 
warehousing operates as a credit-facili- 
tating device." 

Among the causes stimulating resort 
to field warehousing since the turn of 
the century have been th*^ effrct of Jit^h- 



er taxes on working capital, difficulties 
in selling securities to the public, efforts 
to stabilize production rates throughout 
the year, growing importance of cash 
discounts, the need to hold larger in- 
ventories under defense conditions and 
higher credit standards set by banks. 

Field warehoosing may be the least 
costly method by which a business can 
obtain credit and carry on operations. It 
may make possible the sa%4ngs that go 
with large-scale purchases. It would ap- 
pear to have distinct possibilities in con* 
nection with the disposal of surplus gov- 
ernment goods. Among those whom field 
warehousing can help are manufactur- 
ers, processors, merchants, banks and 
other money lenders, and, of course* 
warehousemen. Here are some examples 
of how this type of financing operates : 



Retailer 



"Mr. SMmr* owns 
a department store 
in an industrial 
community. He 
finds the Govern* 
ment is selling sur- 
plus stocks of cut- 
lery» radios, razors, 
apparel and many 
other staple articles. Mr. Sm^th sees an 
opportunity to lay in, at exceptionally 
low prices, stocks of all these things, 
provided he can take the goods in quan- 
tity. 

Uncle Sam wants to get rid of the 
merchandise quickly. Mr. Smith ran sell 




moderate amounts of such goods right 
now, and profitably. But he could sell 
much more in the long run, and at a 
greater profit, if he cotUd find a way 
to store this staple merchandise while 
he gradually worked it off over two or 
three years, along with his regular lines 
of new merchandise* 

Mr. Smith mentions the matter to his 
banker, to whom he is already in debt. 
The banker is eager to help. He tells 
Smith about field warehousing. This fl- 
nanciai device will enable him to borrow 
additional money from the bank against 
security of government surplus goods to 
be stored in his o^ti warehouse in the 
custody of a public warehouseman. 

Thereby. a.s opportunity presents, Mr 
Smith will be able to handle sizable 
quantities of surplus government mer- 
chandise without turning his establish* 
ment into a giant bargain basement. In- 
stead, notwithstanding limitations of his 
own working capital, he is able to com- 
bine the economies of large-scale buying 
and leisurely and profitable selling. 



Wholesaler 



''Fuel DiSTRiBtnroRs, Inc.*' is a whole- 
saler of coaI» coke, and fuel oil in a large 
New England city. Their business is 
largely seasonal. The company cannot 
wait until autumn to lay in its winter 
stock of fuel but must pile up its in\*en- 
tory in the summer, thus tying up con- 
siderable working capital. 

The company's coal supply is stored 
on its premises, in the open yard. No 
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Evtry branch of tht Armd Services uses the telephone. No. 10 c/a lertei, Centra/ Staff, 




At Field Headquartm sits a staff officer— telephoning. In his hands, this familiar 
instrument, now a weapon of war, controls the striking power of our forces 
in the whole area of combat. Over it flow the orders that will drive back 
the enemy till the final order— "Cease Firing"— is flashed to every front. 
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Western Electric 

m pcaci.,,sdurc€ or supply for the ecLi ststiic 

IN WAA ...ARSrWAt Of COMNUHlCATtONS CQUlPHCNl 
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Won't YOU hap them 
lead our mta to Vtccory? 

The abicM o€i(Deri uid the bnvcii 
roeo cMi win ihb wu oolf with jpirf 
full support. They mu&c bftvf vap- 
otii, food, suppUcs— mocc aod mtfw 
ftsd MOR£ of dtcm. MiJce tfacf 
gef (hem. Bur W4r hoo^ m«rt 
Wii Boads tod 5T1U MOEEl 
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warehouse is u\ 
However, the com- 
pany learns, a "field 
warehouse" can be 
established with the 
cooperation of its 
bank and a certain 
warehouse com- 
pany specializing 
in this type of business. 

An arrang-ement is made under which 
the field warehousing company hires Jim 
KeJly. one of Fuel Distributors, Inc/s, 
former employees^ to serve the field 
warehousing company as one of its cus- 
todians in this cas€. ICellVt *^f course^ is 
fully bonded. The coal is* brought in 
duriJig the off season, piled in its normal 
location and a "field warehouse" is 
established around it. 

By pledging the coal as collateral. 
Fuel Distributors, Inc. is able to borrow 
more money from its bank than it other- 
wise could, and to do so more cheaply 
than on an unsecured loan. This makes 
it possible for the company to have ade- 
quate supplies of fuel when winter sets 
in. The bank is protected, because the 
coal is under its control so long as it is 
in the field warehouse. 
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"The Northwest 
Plum Company** 
has a problem. Its 
product is a once-a- 
yoar crop* whereas 
its customers space 
their orders fairly 
evenly through out 
th€* year. Expenses 
have been going up* If Northwest had all 
the capital it needed, it would be able to 
take maximum advantage of this sea- 
son's bumper yield of fruit, can twice m 
many plimis as last year, and hold them 
until sold. 

Northwest has the canning faetUties, 
It has the storage space. But it does not 
have enough working capital, what with 
higher taxes, labor and other costs. 

Northwest could arrange with its bai^k 
to borrow against trust receipts, pledg- 
ing its product as collateral by storing 
the goods in a public terminal ware- 
house. But this would mean extra e%* 
pense — since Northwest has already am- 
ple storage space of its own. Also, it may 
mean tnicking to the public warehouse, 
and then back again to put somebody's 
special label on the cans. 

Therefore, after discussing the crop 
and market outlook with its bank and 
obtaining a commitment from the lat- 
er, the canning company arranges with 
a nearby warehouseman to install a field 
warehouse for the company's canned 
fruit right on Northwest's own premises, 
A separate building is leased to the 
warehouseman, who changes the locks 
and perhaps btiilds a fence to separate 
this building from others owned by 
Northwest. 

As the fruit pack starts to come in 
and is canned, the canned goods are put 
in the Northwest Plum Company's field 
warehouse in care of the warehouse- 
man's agent. 




the receipts issued by the latter 
as the goods are deposited* Northwest 
Plum Company obtains advances from 
the local bank, thus enabling the com- 
pany to buy and can more plums while 
the season is on. 

Gradually, as orders for canned plums 
come in, the Northwest Plum Company 
pays off its bank loan, thereby releas- 
ing corresponding amounts of its goods 
from the field warehouse. Before the 
next crop year, the entire loan will be 
hquidated. 

Manufacturer 

"Tub Ajax Paper 
Company" manu- 
factures disposable 
tissues from Cana- 
dian bleached sul- 
phite pulp, which 
it has customarily 
imported by rail as 
needed during the 
year. Study of relative transportation 
costs reveals that a considerable sav- 
ing can be effected by water shipment, 
which, however, is practical only in sum- 
mer before the Great Lakes freeze over. 

To take advantage of the transporta- 
tion saving it is necessary for the manu- 
facturer to build up large inventories of 
pulp each summer* By establishing a 
field warehouse at its plant, Ajax is able 
to make this change. 

A GOOD-SIZED manufacturer of greeting 
cards and paper Christmas specialties 
experiences great fluctuation in his busi- 
ness in the course of the year. By spread- 
ing the work more evenly over the 12 
months he could reduce his personnel 
problems and extract more value from 
his overhead outlays. But this won Id 
entail tying up money in inventory dur- 
ing the duller months. His capital is not 
adequate to do this. By establishing a 
field warehouse on his premises, this 
manufacturer is able to make the de- 
sired impro%*ements, 

**The Sunshine Liquor Company" is 
seeking a w*ay to finance its inventory 
while the latter is undergoing the nor- 
mal aging process. From a local ware- 
houseman, Sunshine learns that "goods 
in process" like wines, pickles, sauer- 
kraut and tobacco may be field* ware- 
housed while undergoing aging or cur- 
ing. 

Sunshine talks the idea over with its 
bank. In some cases, Sunshine learns, 
where goods in process must be physi- 
cally handled, arrangements even can 
be made with the bank for their tem- 
porary removal from the warehouse and 
subsequent return in finished or semi- 
finished condition. With the aid of the 
bank, an arrangement is worked out to 
set up a field warehouse in Sunshine's 
own plant. 



Banker 




"Banker Jones" has been looking over 
his balance sheet. Deposits have in- 
creased year after year. Total assets 



have expanded: s^UISlVd prapOHidS^ in- 
vested in "safe" low-yield government 
securities. Commercial loans, which 
used to be the most profitable part of the 
business, have declined. 

Yet now more than ever the bank 
ought to be increasing its earnings, be- 
cause the cost of operation has been 
increasing. For one thing, several skilled 
employees have gone into the Army and 
their places have been taken by less 
skilled girls. Not only this, but the bank 
has taken on new and non-profitable 
functions, such as handling war sav- 
ings bond sales and redemptions, ration 
banking business, keeping the regular 
customers informed on changing tax 
laws, and like activities. The bank's own 
taxes have gone up, too, w^hile. under 
Federal Heser\^e Board Regulation Q. 
Its income from ''exchange*' has been cut. 

So Banker Jones 
looks over his list 
of customers. The 
new miIk*powder 
business is expand- 
ing and needs more 
working capital. 
The distributor of 
coal and coke has 
la rge seasonal fluc- 
tuations in sales and consequent season* 
al stringencies in working capital. The 
manufacturer of cans can spread his 
operations more evenly over the year 
by depositing cans at plants of food- 
canning companies before the canning 
season; but to do this he needs more 
working capital. 

These and other customers can be 
interested in new loans through field 
warehousing. They can all meet that de- 
sirable banking test of being able to 
clean up their loans periodically. By 
supplying collateral, they can arrange 
with Banker Jones a line of credit ex- 
actly tailored to their needs and- — what 
is important — at an interest rate lower 
than would be required for an unsecured 
loan. Yet, to Mr* Jones, here is a perfect* 
ly safe way of earning more than the 
yield of government bonds. 

Warehouseman 

Tw o K I N DS o f wa re- 
housemen benefit 
by field warehous- 
ing: the small, lo- 
cal warehousing 
concerns which en- 
gage in the busi- 
ness only as a side- 
line to the terminal 
warehousing businesSp and independent 
concerns specializing in field warehous- 

To the former, field warehousing of- 
fers a source of income over and above 
what can be obtained from the concern's 
normal operations. Field warehousing 
activity offers the operator of a public 
terminal warehouse an opportunity to 
expand his activities without regard to 
the physical limitations of his own build- 
ing and to get customers who otherwise 
would not store their goods in care of a 
warehouaeman . 

f Continued on page SQ} 
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CAN YOU USE AN ENGINEER with an A. £. Degree? 



Electronics is a relatively new 
'ence. Yet it is already one of the 
St vital subjects concerning in- 
stry today. 

How can already -proved elec- 
tronic applications help you speed 
war production? How can adapta- 
tions of them improve or expand 
your postwar products, creating 
new jobs? What are the practical 
possibilities for your industry in elec- 
tronic high-frequency heating, power 
conversion, resistance welding, 
process control— and a dozen more? 

The answers are not easy. They 
require a broad background in the 
principles of Electronics and their 
application to industry. 

That is why Westinghouse has 
set up a staff of engineers specially 
trained in Applied Electronics. 
These men were carefully chosen 



from our field engineering organiza- 
tion, and given a comprehensive 
training course. They are practical 
electrical engineers, with years of 
experience in solving tough prob- 
lems for all types of industries. 

Now these men offer you this 
broad engineering background plus 
a thorough knowledge of electronic 
devices and their applications. 

Can you use one of these men on 
today's problems— or tomorrow's 
plans? He's as near as your local 
Westinghouse office. 

Put this specialized Engineering 
Service to work for you today. It's 
a new phase of a service that's won 
a nationwide reputation for finding 
ways to do old jobs better, for en- 
gineering new ideas down to earth. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.^ 
East Pittsburgh, Pa, j-gioag 



HOW |R|#B«S< 



miP YOU PLAN 



CAN 



A na Hon wide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product dev&U 
opnient, tGhabilitation of ex- 
is tin g equipment, ma in te - 
nancG, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 

your present problems let these 

men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs* 



_ Westinghouse 

^^Mf plants in 75 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 



* WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SERVIC 
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Scientist with His Feet 



in the Topsoil 



By HERBERT COREY 



HAMMOND BENNETT 
Soil Conservation Service 
farmers' pockets, but 



DR. HUGH 
of the U. S. 
puts dollars in 
they aren't taxpayers' dollars 



UGH HAMMONX) BENNETT is the 
foremost soil conservationist in the 
vv^orld. So say other soil scientisLs. A 
ruff of light hair marks the perimetf*r 
of his bald spot. He is ruddy and genial. 
Without abating his geniality he can 
maintain his position. There is a faint 
suggestion of a cast in one eye. 

He is 62 yeani old, six feet, one inch 
tall, and in the winter he weighs 210 
pounds. During the summer he works off 
30 pounds in his garden in his six acre 
place— Eight Oaks — near Falls Church, 
Va, He mows the huge lawn with a push 
jfeower. That helps, 

P Dr. Bennett is one of the devoted pub- 
lic servants who hold the Government 
of the United States together. There are 
scores of such useful men in our huge 
a dministrati ve estabhshment. 

Mostly they do not get into the news- 
pers. They just work. 
Not nnany bricks are throwiTi at them- 
That may compensate for the absence of 
bouquets. 

When he sits at his desk he first unbut- 
36 



tons his vest. Then 
^ he takes off hi.s coat, 

>s\. He does his paper 

\ work because it is a 

necessary adjunct to 
his work in the 
*'dlrt." His men in 
the Soil Conserva* 
tion Service follow 
his plan. They tell 
the farmers what 
should be done. Then 
they get out in the 
fields and do it. They 
build terraces and 
stock- water ponds 
and plant trees. Dr. 
Bennett has put 100 
hitherto unknown 
grasses at work nail- 
ing down loose top- 
soil. He does not 
spend the Govern- 
ment's money on the 
farmers. They do 
their work them- 
selves. The more 
they do that work 
the more they want 
to do^ He says: 

'*They run us 
ragged/' 

In the midst of 
this war China asked 
him to send a man to show the peasants 
how to farm better, Dr, Walter Lowder- 
milk has just returned* Dr. Bennett has 
visited most of the South and Central 
American countries. Thirteen have sent 
young soil scientists to study under him. 
They pay their, owti way. One or two 
have been given Jobs. They earn their 
money. When this war is over it is prob- 
able that some of Bennett's men will 
visit the desolated countries of Europe, 
because almost every country has soil 
conservation problems, 

"Does it pay 7 Does it put more money 
in tlie farmer's jeans?" 

It pays in millions. Remember that it 
costs nothings except for administrative 
expenses. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration* which is an entirely dif- 
ferent organization, spent $195,000,000 
in 1943 and has asked for $273,000,000 
for 1044. 

*'On 200,000 farms the increase in in- 
come has ranged from $2,500 to $3,000 
as a result of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice's work/* 



That seems incredible. But remember 
that those farms were almost out of pro- 
duction because of soil erosion and its 
attendant evils. The farmers have kept 
books. On some farms the increases have 
run from $7,000 to the top report of 
$15,000. One had been practically washed 
away. No income to speak of in 1936. 
Gross average annual income, begin- 
ning with 1937, was S3.750. The $15,000 
farm had grossed only $2460 in 1936. In 
47 states, 9^244 farmers reported an 
average annual increase in the income 
from the major crops from conservation 
alone of 33 per cent. 

''Conservation/' said Dr. Bennett, '*will 
add at least one-fifth to our farm in- 
come. It means that 1.000,000 farms may 
be added to our productive area. Where 
there were five producing farms there 
will be six. The acreage was reduced by 
13 per cent in one corn area and 1.380,- 
000 more bushels of corn were har- 
vested/' 

And not a penny was put up by the 
taxpayer. Except, of course, for admin- 
istration. 

The story of a town should be told as 
a preface to the Bennett biography, 

A town needed conservation 

ONCE there were five stores in the town. 
There were also t%vo lodge halls, two 
automobile repair shops, two churches, a 
small hotel with a rocking chair gallery, 
and a Hat Shoppe in which women could 
buy the intimate articles that embar- 
rassed the male clerks in the Big Store. 
On a floor plows and harrows and mow- 
ing machines were in display. 

Nowadays the few dollars spent in 
that town go through a single store. It 
offers a line ranging from harrow teeth 
to brassieres. In another little building 
the postmaster carries dusty cigars, soft 
drinks and hot dogs as sidelines. Almost 
any residence could be bought for the 
cost of the nails. 

Multiply that haggard little town by 
no one knows how many similar little 
towns and guess at the loss to American 
business. 

This particular little to^fc^n was ruined 
because the farming land had been 
washed away. The forest had been cut 
over. The flood water swept over the 
■ fields. 

In what was once known as the Dust 
Bowl there were many little drled-up 
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NION CARBIDE REPOR' 

first full-year's production of 

BUTADIENE 

for the Government's Synthetic Rubber Program 

(INSTITUTE, W. VA. PLANT) 




J\igfft rieu* «/ the iifttnettH*' hittudwn*^ pltita at ftti-Tituu^ U . I 



A UTTii OVtR A YEAR AGO' the firbl tatik carof hmatlietie 
was shipped from the Goveriimeiii''s large iiilegriitrd nibbiT 
projfTt at liifitiluti% \\ , Va. ^VUh iiihtorie sitipjiimt rainr froiri 
llii^ iiiiiilcuM' hntadu^iie plant \>)jit!li \^a,s Uf»igi»cd and built hy 
Carbide a^d Carbox Chemicals Corporation for the Gov- 
erriJiirnt'ft^ Di^friiMf Plan I ( >*rporalion — ami is hring oprratrd 
by linn I nit nf ( tid, for I fir UuldN^r litvsi'rv*' <^*nipaii). 

Flisr riAR's production over the rated capacity^ 

tiiat ii« tilt' riM nrrl (if iIkIm Uu^^i* I^OJHJil-lnH-prr*^ rar plant tlnrifi|£ 
jt.^ firm twelve months! hm been ac cotnpU?*h<M| iit spile of 
tin' many inhrrrnt prohlcms thai had to br ^ol\oll in ^lai-tiif<ra 
ubuliy iu*v\ |ii'tjjrrt 111 tins ina^'nitndr. 

Over 8 10 of a ^hnrt Inn of huladirne ipi rtM|ijir<uI in tnaLr 
abiint one intig Imi of Buna S type i^ytitbrUe ruhher. Butadirnt- 
IriMrj [ditnl dnrirjfj the puM has pnt\ idrd niuir than 

*KJJH|I) Iniiif ton^^ t*r rt\ ntbi'tir rnhbt-r for (In* iNaliunV rrtpiin*- 
tnentH, LkiiIi military and edgeutial civilian. The deUvi-ry of tliij^ 
ull-irnf>orlant in<!redieiit uImj liaji made [ii*s!;ihle early pnidin - 
tion of syntlirlii- rnhber nmlor thi' (>o\rriinn'ntV program. 

•Thr hf*t I unit ririund biiCiiilii'ni' ft^m fEiini ijit' wa# tliiiiijird uii Fi^bmnrir 18^ 1*4 J 
— Iflt* ihwn titw month mttrt [ nil ]N.u. I tht foltr Ijiti!<^ baladllrnc-priiiJijritii; <umt« 
tuid tinrl'fil tt\n^rmttng. Suti^nju'-iil K, I nil No. 2 aliirli^a |.irti«ti}rjn« tti M^irh, L nil 



NOW HUGE BUTADIENE PRODUCER - although originiilly 
dr:.ii;ned to pnidm i* B(J,000 tone aiuitial capacity, the Institute 
jilaiU i.sniiu drli\ erinfj bntadirne at a rati' of more than IHO^flOO 
tuns per )ear. An idcntit-al plant using CarbiLk*"^ proi-c^s \vas 
put into operation by thr KopjxTB United Company in Srp- 
Irniht r. l'> 13, at Kohuta^ near Pilt^hurgfi, l*a, 

OVER 75% OF THE TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BUTADIENE 

for the (io\ t'rurnrnt's j4\ nllifl ii* rnbb<^r pn^jirain in l*H^t canir 
h'oni tln^ ale*ibol jiroee^s di'\idopr»l by (Iarhioi: \\u i '.\nH(t\ 

(jlEMtCALS CoRIX>RATIO>". 

In addihon to tbr plant at In^tiliitt', ( [arbidr nunh- av athdile 
[ilans for tin* lar^rt* ptant at Kiditita. uliirli ua^ built ai.d is 
bring rtprratiMl f*ir tlie Covfrnmcnt b\ kiipj»» r^ I nitrd Coin- 
[lan} , 

Cakwii>k <:\imo\ CnitMiC Atj^ CcHfivmAiniv al^* has 
dr;^i|lii{*d and bnilt ft^r iht* f)rb-rHr I'hint Cf irporalioiu and is 
uprralin»jl fiir itie Hnhbrr Hisrrxi' t!onipany, anntbrr Iar*;r 
hntailiiMir plant at l>ouis\ illiv* k v . 

▼ 

ftiifiini'Ks mrn, ti*fhnit utn^, Huirhvrs, ttnti ttthfrs tin* int itfd in tvmi 
J or the hank ;\*4 **Huiafikm€* anri Slyrpne J or Hufifi ^ SyrtthHtr 
Rubber Jrom (frnin Airohuir ivhith expinins uhat these phmts 
tltt, tm*t uhftt ih^it pimp is in the Irtucrnrnvnl^s rtifthvr ftrttfimm. 



BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 Eqmi 42nd Strict [rgg New \ork 17. \. 
Frintiptti I uiu in ihe I uiitul Smtf% unti f/trrr I'miiucH 



ALLOTS AND METALS 

|']i''rlPw Mi-lalluriBElrflj i:ulTI|iaity 

Ila>ni-m ?^ I J- (I lie €'iirti;pii.iu 

t rilt«'«f VniiBtiUiiti C-ttr)««iranat4 



CHEMICALS 

i Arititlr an«i t artiktn I hf-nri It-iiil*!^ I i» I'll I i ri 

tlECTflODES. CARBONS AND BArrERIES 



INDUSTRIAL CASES AND CAtfltDE 

riic l.jisili- %ir I'rci4lui t* I'limti^Jin; 

The Omrrfd Raar«4i*t tSrr*l<?r llumpmnj 



F>LASTiCS 

Rakc^lilr i|'wr|ii9ralf«ii 






ouldd kept my big mouth shut ! 



H# would havfl ... if he 

hadn't skipped pagi^ 17 of 
his Pocket Guide to Iranp 
which t heWj*r Depart m^-nt 
gave him when he started 
oversejis. It says there: 

^' Wlwn ht an Irani home^ don^t he 
too enthiiiiiaf>(ic about admiring 
same obptt. Your host might . * . 
give it to you J' 

But the corporal cftd enthuse. And now 
he's stuck fur part of twxt month's pay 
tieFides, lieeause the book goes on: 

"// an Irani makes yoti a gift, 
the proper thing to do is to git^^ 
him one of equal value in return.*' 

That's the custom of thf cnujifrii. He 
learned it the hard way! 

There's an 4 mrricon custom that manjT 
boys have learned the rasy way since 
they went in aer\nce. It's the diatom of 
iramling in ct^m/or^ —which troofjs in 



training do at the rate of almfjst 30,000 
every nii'ht. 

To many of them, going Ptdlman m a 
thrilUng new rxperkvce. And thats just 
what it will be to everi/om when the war 
is over and new FuUman cars bring new 
oomforti; and conveniences. 

Duplex^flooniietfe cars, for instance, 
in general service on almost everj^ train 
— .such compact liltle gems of comfort 
and convenience that it will he like travel- 
ing in your *wn hving ror*m, by day; like 
sleeping in your own bedroom at night— 
as you speed safeiy and dependably to* 
ward your dejitination. 



Pullman plans that dupleJt-roomcilc 
spiice will cost little - if any— more than 
lower berths cost now. And there'll be 
another new type car— the coarh i^leept^r 

providing Pullman comfort and con- 
veniencf* for /<*j?jt than the prc-f=ent rale for 
a iK^rth in either standard or tourist 
slet*ping cars. 

That's what Pullman has in mind for 
the day when America can travel for 
pleasure again - in the mm fori that's been 
the cmtom of thr couniry since Pullman 
stiiried it over eighty years ago, 

UrS All tACIC PfE ATTACK WITH WATt BONOS 



PULLMAN 

0 For mora than 80 yaorl^ 1h« grfi'alfiti nome in patten ger Irani- 
porfQtion — now corrying oul imofv troop itiovertients wlfh haif 
lis He of of cle0pl>ng con and carrying more pa&s«»g«M in 
QthT hoif than the wholm tt*el carried in peacotimtl 





towns. The topaoil of the farms had been 
blown away. 

Men and women desert such towns. 
They go on the road as okies. They drift 
into cities^ looking for jobs. Workers in 
distant factories lose their time because 
a market has been impaired. Frank R. 
Wilson of the Census Bureau has shoum 
that the birth rate declines in disheart- 
c^ned farming" districts. The national 
population figures show an increase, but 
jt would have been greater and the buy- 
ing power would have been larger if 
these people had not been driven from 
their homes. 

Other factors contribute to the decay 
of the small towns. Good roads and fast 
cars draw customers to the larger cities 
vi^here the better rnovies are to be found. 
The Federal Reserve Board, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Bureau of the 
Census and the XJ\ S. Chamber of Com- 
merce agree there is not any definite 
fixation of responsibility between the 
many factors. 

But, if erosion were stopped, hundreds 
of small towns would pick up again. 

And Dr. Bennett believes that the land 
ixow being wasted will be needed. 

There are no longer any new areas 
which may be brought into production. 
He thinks we must have larger crops. 
The times demand them. Vegetable oils 
may be called in to take the place of 
mineral oils ; or to serve industry better. 
The makers of plastic gadgets may call 
on the farmer. Alcohol distilled from the 
waste products of the farm is already 
being used with gasoline In heavy duty 
motors. There is no end to the possibili- 
ties he sees : 

**Farming promises more to us than 
ever before." 

Much land can be saved 

E IS certain that 20 per cent can be 
added to our arable land by stopphig the 
run-oJf and getting a part of the land 
back to something like its original con- 
dition. Some of it is done for. Perhaps 
200,000,000 acres have been so washed 
out and dried and gullied that 
it can never be used except 
for pasturage and forest. 
Farm after farm Is beset now- 
adays with gullies as much as 
150 feet deep. Not even goats 
ould live on them. Another 
100»000,000 acres have been 
reduced in productive capaci- 
ty but can be saved in whole 
or in part. This leaves only 
460,000.000 acres of cultivable 
and and much of it is being 
washed away each season. 

Bennett knows this land 
can be saved. He knows the 
hurt acres can be helped. He 
as been doing it for years : 
"The first 25 years no one 
paid any attention/' 

Fa tilers of inquiring small 
boys will note that he became 
» crusader because of eight 
words his father once spoke. 

Bennett was born in the 
Lick Skillet section of North 
l^arolina. The farmers them- 
elves gave it that name. It is 



an example of the sardonic humor that 
has always plagued Americans. Perhaps 
if we had not been so willing to grin at 
our troubles we would have cured them. 

The Lick Skillet farms had once been 
fertile and the farmers prosperous. We 
had so much money in those days that 
no farmer ever bothered to save an acre. 
The forests were slashed and the topsoil 
washed away. The grandfathers had 
loped to the county towns on thorough- 
bred horses. The grandsons were lucky 
to own mules. 

The Bennetts had been good farmers 
and the Bennett farm was a paying con- 
cern. There was no mortgage on it. Wil- 
liam Osborne Bennett had been able to 
give each of his nine children an oppor- 
tunity to go to college. He had planned 
to be a doctor but he fought through 
the Civil War and that ended that 
dream» When the future soil conserva- 
tionist was seven years old he tagged 
one day at his father's heels. The older 
Bennett was working through his fields 
with a spade: 

Dams to save the soil 

**WHAT are you doing that for?'* asked 
the boy, "Making all those little dams." 

**To keep the good earth from wash- 
ing away/' 

He learned from his father a rever- 
ence for and a love of "dirt," There is 
a virtue in it. He must get away from 
his desk now and then and plant his feet 
in it. Men who live on the soil have some- 
thing in common. The Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment sent for him to teach its Indians 
how to save their soil* Some of them 
were getting only three bushels of corn 
to the acre. Bennett found them sullen 
and blank-faced. They had been hungry 
all their lives. He "talks the worst Span- 
ish you ever listened to—" 

But he got into the dirt with his own 
hands and they were responsive. A cur- 
rent of understanding was set up, Ameri- 
can farmers react in the same way. They 
do not take kindly to lectures by learned 
men. but when another farmer comes 



along and says this is how it goes they 
listen. A rancher in Wyoming told Ben- 
nett that he and his men were definitely 
batty. Then they showed him that they 
knew more about his farm than he did. 
Presently he was a convert. Then he be- 
came an evangelist and brought in other 
farmers* One thing Bennett always tells 
them ; 

**It is easier to farm better than to 
slight the job.*' 

Uses the tools ot hand 

HE OFTEN works with homemade tools. 
Like every enthusiast he would prefer 
the best. But a suggestion that a farmer 
spend a lot of money on a program in 
which he has little belief is likely to be 
met with blank stares. In Venezuela he 
explained to the Indians that the land 
should be terraced to save it from being 
washed away. They understood. Their 
ancestors had terraced some of the land. 
But they had no tools or instruments. 

Bennett partly filled a beer bottle with 
water and corked it, A bubble found the 
bottle's middle when held leveL So the 
Indians had a spirit level. There were 
blacksmiths who were able to produce 
tools from the odds and ends of metal 
that had been rusting in corners. He 
went into the jungle to do w^hat he could. 
Snakes and sickness and insects were 
everywhere. Nothing happened to him. 
He has a theory that adventures do not 
take place if the eyes are kept firmly 
open. Only once the theory seemed 
shaky. One of his scientific associates 
was terribly afraid of snakes. 

"He said he could smell *em. Probably 
he could. There were plenty around there 
' — fer-de- lances and bush masters — two 
of the most venomous snakes in the 
world. We never saw any of the snakes 
he smelled. They always got away.** 

There came a tough day in the jungle. 
Rain, mud. more rain. At night they 
needed a hot drink, but the soaked w^ood 
would not burn. The snake-haunted sci- 
entist sat down to rest on a pile of 
boards. Sat there for an hour. Then he 
ripped off the top board, and 
a seven-foot bush master rip- 
pled away into the darkness* 
"One snake he didn*t smell.*' 
said Bennett with consider- 
able satisfaction. One gathers 
that the spectacle of an ex- 
pensive scientist smelling for 
snakes in a repulsive jungle 
had cumulatively annoyed 
him. 

He was a bit late in gradu- 
ating from the University of 
North Carolina, He had been 
obUged to pause for two years 
to earn enough money to go 
on again. He was ready to 
graduate as a chemist — spe- 
cializing in soils— when Civil 
Service offered him a Job to 
classify land. He did not wait 
to take his examination. In 
1003. when he was 22, he was 
rated as a soil scientist in the 
soil survey then being con- 
ducted by the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1909 he was a 
member of the agricultural 
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AS THE WAR SPIGOT SHUTS OFF 

you may be glad you 
looked into this 

Quick Source of New 
Working Capital 



AS reconversion . , .or rcnegotia- 
XX tion creates new dcniiinds 
for cash, what will you do if your 
working capital is all tied up in 
invencor}\ work in process and 
accounts receivable? You should 
know now , . . and the most prac- 
tical and profitable answer may 
lie in Commercial Credit's new 
and broader financing services, 




TO BUY OTHER 
COMPANIES 

or buy out 
Partners 



''Capital Sources*' is a 9-minute out* 
line of ntw Commcrci^il Crc<!t: serv- 
ices which, chrou^h the jncdjum of 
your accounts rcc^^ivablc, invttitory 
and fixed assets, provide hnsmzmg i 

— to purchase otlier cojupEnies 

— to buy out purtoers, offieers, 
uthcr stockholdef s 

— to retire bonds, mortgages, pre* 
ferred stock, long-term loans 

— to expand or adequately fioaoee 
your business 

For a copy of "Capita f Sources," 
drop sL line to Depunniciit 44 



In fact, ic seems certain that 
"as the war spigot shuts off" 
more companies than ever before 
will use such readily adaptable 
services as ours . . * rather than 
less flexible forms of financing 
which might restrict management 
or prove burdensome later. 

By releasing capital tied up in 
your accounts receivable, inven- 
tory and fixed assets. Commercial 
Credit provides thousands or mil- 
lions for any purpose quickly, 

economically and without inter- 
ference with management. Under 
our receivables plan your custo- 
mers arc not notifiea , . < and J 
special ftaturt pmnits yau limit 
your lia&ilitj. 

In shortj these Commercial 
Credit services are entirely confi- 
dential , . , can be shapccl to fit 

your specific needs and involve 

only one fixed principle; Money 
advanced must earn enough to pav 
a profit to the borrower, as well 
as pay for its reasonable cost- 

If your business can make good 
use of additional funds • . . for 
current operation, taxes or recon- 
version * . . let us give you full 
information, Write or wire todav. 



Commercial Credit 
Company 

BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 

Svhtidtofimi: N«w York Chicog^ Son Franeiftco Lo& Angvlii Portlond, Or*. 

Capita! and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 



expedition to the Canal ^^.^ ^- 

nine years old. In 1014 he was in charge 
of the explorative expedition to find 
Ala,ska's farminfj possibilities. Thirty- 
four years old. In 1918 he broke out to 
go to war as lieutenant of Engineers 
Thereafter expedition and cornmissioi 
followed in rautme, to various Centra, 
and South American countries. In 1933 
he was the director of the soil erosion 
aervice of the Interior Department, an 
he has been chief of the Soil Conser%^a 
lion Ser\'iee of the Department of Agri 
culture since 1935. In between and coin 
eidental with services on many commis 
sions he managed to turn out authorita* 
tive books and articles. He is a member 
of many scientific organ i?.at ions, th 
Cosmos, Explorers and Authors clubs, 
the Episcopal ehureh and the Democrat 
ic party, 

He learned in the Jungles to eat liz 
ards. 

"They're pretty good after you ge 

*em down." 

Land can be improved 

HIS statement that, for the first 25 of 
his 40 years of soil saving, "no one paid 
any attention to me** might be taken 
with a dash of salt He had the support 
of his superior officers in the Govern- 
ment and of other scientists. It took the 
farmers some lime "to wake up'* but in. 
the end many of them did* There is a 
pov\'er of propaganda hi a bank book. 
He proved that washed out land — *land 
that wouldn't sprout a white bean"- 
could often be brought back to produc- 
tion. Better land could be improved. The 
farmer who ploughed around a hillock 
instead of straight up and do^^ not 
only did so at less cost but saved his 
land and made better urops. 

One thing that helped to convince his 
audience is that he is hard to lick. Some- 
times he was unable to stop erosion in 
light soils by any knowi method. So he 
planted weed seed and the washing 
stopped. The first year the farmers 
laughed* The second year they scratched 
their heads* After that they were Ben- 
nett's mem 

The gramma grass of the Southwest 
was one of the best natural gracing 
grasses hut it had been dried out and 
grasjed out* Its seeds are so tiny that 
no one had harvested them successf ully* 
He put a modified carpet sweeper at 
work to get the seed. Now thousands of 
acres keep sheep and cattle fat. 

His men map sections from planes* 
Each farm is a separate problem but 
each must be treated in its relationship 
to tlie whole. 

Therefore in the twenty-fifth year of 
his service the SoU Erosion Senice eame 
into being. The farmers seem to liJce it* 

"We don't give 'em a cent for any- 
thing/' 

Dr. Bennett is so close to his "dirt" 
that he knows how farmers think. They 
all want to improve their methods and 
their profits. But they do not like to be 
bossed* They detest detail and question- 
naires and paperwork. They are essen- 
tially neighborhood bodies. If Neighbor 
Jones trieH a new scheme Smith and 
(Continued on page 98) 
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ARE YOU HIDING 
FROM CUSTOMERS? 




PUT YOUR WHOLE STORE ON DISPLAY... 
Wl 



TH A 2/Uu4U ^/umt' 



Tf you rould open the entire front of your 
i^lore, Hilh no barrier to vision between side- 
walk traffic and merchandise displayed inside, 
wouldn't you boost store traffic— anrf sales? 

Compare the merchandising power of the 
conventional front, such as shown in the upper 
photo, with the sugg^led design for a modern 
Visual Front that fits the same space. The 
Visual Front wipes out the barrier • . • lets 
people see right into the store. 

The display window, slanted to reduce re* 
flections^ draws people inside the building 
line. And as they get nearer the displays, they 
are attracted by the full view of the store 



interior — its contents and its activity. There's 
nothing — absolutely nothing — to stop their 
vision. Even the doors are clear glass — ^made of 
Tuf-flex, the extra strong, tempered plate glass. 

There's beauty in thi^ modern front, too. 
Lasting beauty. The clear glass areas arc 
framed in Vitrolite, the opaque structural 
glass that keeps its brilliant color and sparkle. 
Day and night, a front like this presents a 
wide-awake, attractive face to the public. 
Before you put your mfider nidation designs 
on paper^ consult your L'O'F distributors. 
Libbey 'Owens* Ford Glass Company, 7344 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3^ Ohio. 




daft Compony 



LIBBEY * OWENS • FORD 

A ^Acat ^tMH^ Ut, GLASS 
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The Coming Battle 
of the Metals 



By PHILIP H, SMITH 



THE tight metals^ now prov- 
ing they can do some jobs 
better than other metals, plon 
to expand after the war. But 
steel is moving m fast to meet 
the new competition 



A BIG B ATTLE m brewing. 

The metals will be at each other's 
throats the minute they are released 
from restrictions, 

Akiniinum and magnesium, in par- 
ticular, are going to fight to hold their 
war-won pos^Uion and strive to cai>tiire 
more territory from steel. 

Some people think the battle is al- 
ready won. They see a postwar world 
filled with featherweight trains, auto- 
mobiles, vacuum swe^jpers and furni- 
ture- 
Some of this will come true because 
the light mt^tals have certain superior 
(iualittes. Aluminum is only a third the 
weight of steel and w*on't rust. Mag- 
nesium is still lighter and machines 
easily. Both metals have given an hon- 
orable account of themselves in war 
kjlJervice and have proved they can do 
^Inany things better than other metals. 
Then, too, the supply is plentiful. 

Aluminum production has been tre- 
mendous. It reached 2.100,000,000 pounds 
laat year, or six and one-half times the 
193B output. In the same interval, 
magnesium output multiplied 60 times 
to reach 400,000,000 pounds. This adds 
Up to an impressive amount and seems 
to support the contention that we are 
entering the Age of Light Metals. 

On the surface everything looks rosy 
for conquest. But probe beneath and sev- 
eral obstacles come to light. 

For some reaBon, aluminum produc- 
tion is always stated in pounds. It gives 
a distarted picture of the 'weight this 
contestant can throw into battle* If you 
convert the pounds to tons* the figure 
drops to 1,050,000, That is not so im- 
pressive and it is not helped materially 




Out of the drive to keep oluminum, magnesium and steel from 
piling up v/hen peace comes, the consumer will be the winner 



by adding 200,000 which is magnesium's 
tonnage. 

When you crash 1,250,000 up against 
89.000.000 (last ycKT*B steel tonnage), 
the battle shapes up like the little aUair 
between David and Goliath— but with- 
out the sling shot* 

Scrap odds to volume 

TWO things put a better face on the 
situation, but they do not change it 
basically. The light weight of aluminum 
means that, pound for pound, it goes 
further than steel. Moreover, a lot of 
S4L*rap is accumulating which can be 
thrown into the breach w^hen the battle 
begins. 

Magnesium makes an even better 
showing on a %'olume basis. But the 
accumulation of scrap is not as great 
because half of what is currently being 
produced goes into goods that are con- 
sumed, such as tracer bullets and flares. 

Both metals are relati%*ely expensive. 
To make aluminum requires a great 



deal of electric current, and that sets 
price below which the price of the met^ 
cannot go. Unless some new method i 
developed to make alumtnum, it will 
continue to cost from three to five tlmej 
as much as steeL Jtagnesium, too, is 
high -cost metal. 

The amount of light metal avail abl 
and its cost disposes of any idea that i1 
can dominate steel and smother th« 
country with featherweight objec 
However, the two metals can put up 
fight and that*a what they are going t 
do — on battlefields they pick them^ 
selves. 

Their major offensive will be to hoi 
the present grip on air transportatio; 
and to get a stronger grasp on land an 
sea transport. Strategy dictates thij 
These strongholds^ if secured, will giv 
outlets for large amounts of metat 

Modern military aircraft represen 
tops in the use of light metals: 75 per 
cent of the weight of a plane represents 
aluminum. If it is a fighter plane it prob 
ably has 1,000 pounds of magnesium i 
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Aumrded to the men and wamen 
0/ Burrosigkt for ^outstanding 
pr&dMCtM0n 0/ ufat matertais" 

★ ★ ★ 



Years of experieace in precisioo xnanuriictijrinji 
■re cnubtmn BufroujEhs to pi-oditcc And deliver 
the fumous Nordcn bocnbsi^ht — one of the most 
precise iajftrumenu ttscd in modern wDrfauTe- 
New fijivnn# and Accounfjjnjf m^chiries axe nlso 
be inn produced hy Burroujchsi for the Arrny^ Navy. 
U, CfOvernment mid other cnttjt prise* whose 
nredi Are approv ed by the War Pradutuon Boardl. 

it ilfT MORI WAR «Ofi&i ^ 



WHEREVER THEY FIGHT 



To make our armies, in action all over the globe, 
the best fed of ali armies is the tough task of the 
Army Service Forces. It calls for ao infinite amouat 
of patient, precise planoing. 

In army planning, men and foods are translated into 
figures. Figuring apportions those foods to the men, 
wherever they are, in scientifically balanced rations. 
The fighting trim of our fighting men depends on facts 
and figures and hguring. 

Thousands of Burroughs adding, calculating and 
accounting machines are now engaged in figuring 
work vital to the war, just as Burroughs machines 
were used in peacetime — to save time and manpower 
by expediting work, contributing to accuracy* 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY m DETROIT 

Burroughs 



f 



IGURIHG, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINIS • NATIONWIDE MAINTCNANCi StRVICE • SUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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is a bomber It may have twice 
that. These ships demonstrate a knowl- 
edge of design and fabrication which can 
be carried over into the field of com- 
mercial transport when the postwar era 
ushers in giant cargo planes. 

But this will not be a walkaway. A 
plane built entirely of stainless steel has 
already flox^Ti, This alloy steel is not 
light but it has great strength and can 
be welded quickly and easily. Structural 
sections of stainless steel can be thinner 
than those of aluminum, offsetting the 
heavier weight; welded construction 
gets away from riveting, and rivetiess 
planes offer lesis resistance in flight All 
in all it is no wonder that some of the 
plane builders who have giant airliners 
on their drawing boards have forecast 
stainless steel aircraft for the fiiture. 

Plane production will drop oiT after 
the war and more light metal may be 
coming out of scrapped planes than go- 
ing into new ones. Q^iite the reverse is 
true of land transport. The few light- 
weight passenger trains that have been 
built have given comfortable, profitable 
service for enough years to indicate a 
bright future. Six months after peace is 
declared and controls r^ilaxed, you will 
be able to ride in new» luxurious coaches. 
They %vill multiply fast because the rail- 
roads want to hold the patronage they 
have had during the war. 

Aircraft must be light regardless of 
cost; passenger trains can be light and 
it is highly desirable, but a balance must 
be struck between the extra price paid 



for lightness and til' .1 ; > 
to be derived. If using 30,000 pounds of 
aluminum wiU cut the weight of a coach 
by two-thirds» it is a paying proposition. 

Even if it adds about $7,000 to the 
cost, it is not exorbitant In view of the 
total car cost of some $80,000. Train 
length can be increased and that means 
more revenue on each trip. Of course, 
designers are not going to stop with 
making the coaches lighter. They will 
incorporate every known comfort to in- 
duce you to travel by rail. 

Freight trains and airplanes 

THE railroads are rumored to be plan- 
ning lightweight freight trains to run 
at high speed from coast to coast to 
compete with cargo planes. It's a nice 
idea but may not materialize. There is 
room for both air and rail service, the 
former to carry small, valuable goods 
which justify high speed, high-cost ship- 
ment; the latter to handle bulky ship- 
ments like coaL If the riUlroads can meet 
the competition of the motor truck, they 
will be doing mighty wclL 

Lightweight f reight and express trains 
w^ould offer an excellent opportunity to 
effect economies. Much longer trains 
could be run. But an aluminum car 
would cost more^ perhaps double that of 
the old-style car. The added cost w^ould 
have to be earned in a reasonable time 
and this could be done only by keeping 
the car in steady operation. 

Freight cars have a way of wandering 



like traifl|PHHMHK and wh 

rolling on alien track they bring a 
standard rental to the company that 
owns them. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that the X.Y.Z. Railroad, which is pro- 
gressive enough to buy these new cars» 
might find them running mostly on rival 
roads. 

The chance of such a misfire has been 
one reason the roads have embarked on 
no large-scale program for acquiring 
lightweight freights, but the idea iB by 
no means dead. One car builder is con- 
sidering building lightweight box cars at 
no added cost* by using high-strength, 
alloy steels instead of aluminum. He 
figures to reduce a car's weight by four 
or five tons. 

Aluminum is not going to take this 
lying down. The railroads represent too 
important a market to give up without a 
fight* If box cars camiot be built eco- 
nomically of aluminum, perhaps hopper 
cars can. Hopper cars carry coal, and 
aluminum is unaffected by the iiulphur 
in coaL Of course, hopper cars could also 
be built out of alloy steeh although the 
possible weight saving is not as great as 
it is in box cars. 

So the battle lines will sway back and 
forth. 

Before the war, aluminum bodies 
were made for motor and trolley buses 
and motor trucks. They were becoming 
popular because they earned their extra 
cost quickly and then began paying 
handsome dividends. A dump truck or 
fCofitinMed on patje $3} 



Last yeor, America's steel mills broke all records in rhe production of alloy steels. 
Not light, but strong, the alloys will find mony new uses as weight-reducing materials 
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Southern Vegetables," 1944 style 



It waan't raised in a ^eenhoiiBe. This novel speci- 
men ''o^rcvv*' ill a resran h < lirrnis^t's (esl lulu* , , . 
and a tiifiturin^ plant botann^ a self- lubriea ling 
gear wheel that needs no oiL 

A niiracle? Yes , . . the miraele of corn that turns 
into ehemicals • , » of soy beans tlial beronie paint 
and iuL This is the miracle of modem plasties ^ one 
of the wotiders of synthetic chemistry. 

In the^i^e miracles we see great nrw post-war 
opportunities for the agricnlture and industry of 
tlie Southland* 

For they mean new uses for Southern farm 
products * . , new markets fur the diversified crops 



that grow so botintifnlly in fertile Southern soil . . • 
new industries to use Southern skills. 

Because of these miracles. Southern af^ricultiire 
and Southern industry will surely expand and 
prosper together after tbe war. 

And the Southern Railway, in peacetime as in 
war, will continue to serve the growing South . . . 
taking its post-war Southern vegetables, «// styles^ 
to waiting markets . . . helping to make the 
Southland greater, stronger than ever before. 

Lt*ok Ahead . , . Look South! 



pre* ii lent 



LS BUS] 



SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The Southern Serves the South 
1944 




Give lour Post-War Product 



This Shipping -Damage 
Insurance 



Today, kimfak— tlic marvelous shock -absorbing pack* 
aging— is oonvoying war products safely to their destlna- 
tioDS. TOMORROW, it wiU be available aplenty to provide 
better, thrifrier, more attractive protection of peacetime 
products* ranging from elephant- sized machines to deli- 
cate vials of perfume. 

Soft, resilient, cushion-like kimpak Creped Wadding is 
made in rolls, sheets and pads. Ten standard tj'pes in 
various thicknesses, to meet individual requirements. 

It prevents chafing of your product's surfaces, and 
absorbs jars more eflfectively than many packaging ma- 
terials of greater density. It cuts packaging time, reduces 
package size and weight, requires relatively little space in 
die shipping room, it's tomorrow's packaging 1 

Let our packaging engineers help you solve your post- 
war packaging problem. Telephone, write or wire for 
the KtMPAK representative today. Address: Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 



* KIMPAK Uradt-nmrk) mmt Kirnhfth^CUtk Wadding. 



Kimpak 

CREPED WADDING 




Kimberly 
Clark 

, RESEARCH 
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Fair Taxes Can Aid 
Job Makers 

( Con tin u ixl fro tn pa ge 2/^ ^ 
therefore finiahed* Such taxes serve to 
'^freeze" business at Its present stage- 
but that hardly a matter of concern 
to people thoroughly conv^inced that it 
cannot move beyond thia stage anyhow. 

With a more widespread popular 
awareness of the new and greater hori* 
zons of economic opportunity opening 
up for our country in the postwar years, 
there should come also a revulsion 
against the present confused* repressive 
and often punitive tax policies. 

These policies have proved that they 
prevent the accumulation of capital for 
productive in\'estment and destroy the 
incenti\'e for risking savings in job -mak- 
ing ventures. Safe but improductive in- 
vestment in government bonds, for in- 
gtance, makes more sense under current 
tax conditions than hazardous, creative 
undertakings. In addition, the capital 
gains tax operates to prevent the easy 
flow of capital from one type of invest- 
ment to another. The total revenues 
from this tax source have been slight^ 
yet it hail limited the mobility of capital 
to the detriment of business expansion. 

Business taxes hit twice 

OUR present tax system pyramids its 
inequities by taxing business doubly — 
first in absorbing profits at the source in 
the business firm, then in taxing the in- 
come that reaches the individual stock- 
holder. This duplication is frequently 
quadrupled by state taxes which like- 
wise take two bites out of the income. 

There is no denying that a certain 
feeling for **soeial justice/' complicated 
by a less pretty but even more effective 
desire for "social vengeance/* plays a 
part in our tax system. Its greatest 
w^eight, seemingly though not always 
actually, is piled on a group that is nu- 
merically small and hence politically 
weak. Those with |2,000 or 55,000 in- 
comes have a lot more votes than the 
minority which would have been affected 
by the $25,000 wage ceiling. 

Unfortunately, much more than the 
imposition of Income limits is involved. 
The funds siphoned off into government 
coffers w^ould not have been used for 
"high living" and self-indulgence. It 
w*ould have been used to swell the 
stream of investment capital* That Is 
one side of the medal. The other side \b 
that limitation of incomes destroys the 
Incentive to enterprise among the minor- 
ity that is in the business of job making. 

Equality of income is an attractive 
political slogan. It has the surface sheen 
of justice, Few^er Americans w^ould fall 
for it if they realized that its ultimate 
effect IS to dry up the sources of all in- 
come, equal or otherwise. Its logical end- 
products are general impoverishment, a 
stalled economy, and the totalitarian 
state exercising monopoly powers. 

Just as soon as we rectjgnize the ter- 
rific power for destruction residing in 
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O. DON'T TRY IT THIS WAY! 




iADCpETs don't net < --.ti iljr mean an cffi- 
jcient check and payroll plan! 

you want a payroll ftiethod that will — 

Upeed lip tKe time tt takes to write checks and 
get theni to yout emplayees 

}ut down the cost per check 

^ut djwti on hookkcrping — and help solve 
your manpower problem — 



Simply call your nearest Comptometer 
Co, representative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check-and-Payroll 
Plan- Tliere's no charge — ^ and he'll l>e 
happy to explain tliis quick and efficient 
niediod. Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1712 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, 111. 



COMPTOMETER 

ftCe. U. S. fAT. OFF. 

AOOING-CAlCULAnNG MACHWiS AND MfTHOOS 
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A chain of 150 motion picture houses was having 
consistent trouble with its power equipTnent. 
Many expens tried to correct it and failed... 
then one of our Cities Service Lubrication 
Engineers tackled the problem. With the exclusive 
Cities Service Industrial Heat Proper he analyzed 
combustion , » . made necessary adjustments. In 
the two years since, these plants have shown 
greater efficiency, lower operating costs. 



More and more, it's service that counts . . . 

and 




means good service ! 




less terrific power for construction. 
Curbing and reforming the present tail 
system to remove barriers to invt^stmoni 
and to M*holesome buslne,^ enterprise m 
essential. But that is only the negativJ 
phase. There is a po^^itive aspect. Whai 
can and should follow Is a purposeful uaJ 
of the tax potential by the AmericaJ 
people, through Congress, to stimulati 
the capitalist enterprise u^^iem, 1 

We can use taxation as a tool foJ 
creative economic achievements. It can 
be deliberately planned to make Jobs, td 
coax savings and other capital into thd 
active stream of productive investmenl 
to help small business extend itself. J 

What is often catled "incentive taxaJ 
tion" can be misused to give undua 
privileges to certain groups. But basical- 
ly it is a valid procedure. To brush it 
aside because it lends itself to excess 
would be like forbidding medicines be-^ 
cause an overdose may be harmful. 

I believe there should be special t 
concessions for new enterprise for a ltm< 
itcd number of years — the period 
dangerous infant mortality In buslne 
— ^and special tax treatment for capl 
invested in plant expansion and othe 
job-making efforts. Incentive taxation 
would give old and new businesses more 
chance to weather economic storms by 
levying taxes on average earnings over 
a number of years, rather than on peak 
earnings in good years. 

Taxation in the recent past has bee; 
applied as a weapon of class struggle 
and class cleavage. It can be applied no 
less effectively to cement social rela- 
tions and to head off industrial strife. 
Tax policies in recent years have sapped 
the vitality of American capitalism. 
They can be reformed to act as a stimu 
kis and tonic to that capitalism. 

"Instead of killing the goose that la 
the golden eggs, we shall do belter to t 
to hatch more geese who can lay golden 
< ggs — and the golden eggs of tomorrow 
arc the Jobs created by little men who 
dream of being big." 
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NATION'S BUSINESS 



Work of Americans iniUions is rising to a powerful crescendo , . , echoing 
throughout the world , , . sounding the death knell of the enemies of freedom. 

Work is the battle hymn ol America! 

Everywhere in this land in war factories^ great and small , , , in ship-* 
yards ... in offices . , . in forests, fields and Klines, and over the 
humming rails * # . work of America's millions is producing and moving 
the greatest flood of machines and materials of war in the history of the world. 

But the end is not yet. Work and the swelling tide of production must 
be carfied on ' — with ever increasing speed and volume. We must and will 
supply our great fighting forces and our fighting allies for their supreme 
effort with overwhelming superiority of equipment, in quantity and quality* 
They can and will smash the enemy into complete and utter defeat. 

When Victory is won, America's millions must work on . . , to win the 
Peace. With the same American initiative and resourcefulness that made 
this nation great, we will work on and win the Peace, and help to build a 
better world for mankinds 

NORFOL^and WESTERN 



mt OF AMESJCA'S ITAILITOAOS 



/4U UNITft ro» ViCTORf/ 



lUf Mfl*l wit 
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'ft a nutHheii'. 




Fluorescent Fixture 



for Everg 3iodf>rn 
Lighting Need! 




CUTH ARI5T0UTE 



m type! fof ^^^tf reqaif emervt. Smarl. 
\y ilyl«d — modef n — efficietil — depend- 
oblel Thot tuirtmariTe^ t^dpti^'i GUTH 
Fluorescent — iKe^ engineering Dchiave' 
itienf bosed on over 4D yegri^ of liighl- 
Ing fecidefjhipl 

VUra-VioUt 

lor Offices, Schools, Hospitals 

GUTH Ctrmkidal FlKiufet^tHe new, 
proven wa^ lo ffiii'ifecf' Cirr^ destroy 
oir-corried baderici — >i«1p control con* 
fapion, H^rpi prevent o-bienfeetim 
due to coldi ond "fVu/' 
Write for t^lt detoifi on ■ 
QUJH lighting ond Ultro- 
Vioter UmttMt^yotjrhiiti- 
nesi Uiierhpaii, p'frore. 




Road Map to Reconversion 



fConiinmd from page B$i 
long time is seen in Its promise that 
materials control after the war will pre- 
vent big business from getting the jump 
on small business and '*cartelizing" 
American industry. Regulation of pro- 
duction is being advocated for two or 
three years afttr the war witti quotas 
based on 1939 production. 

Business men will quit offices 

WHETHER or not such proposals are 
merely talk, there is one real danger 
ahead: When the war Is over, the busi- 
ness men, who are now on temporary 
leave from thcnr own firms and holding 
responsible jobs in the emergency agen- 
ck\s, \^il] be needed and demanded by 
their companies. They will either ha%'e 
to go back to their regular work or else 
run the risk of losing out permanently 
in their respective fields. 

And when these business men do leave 
the government ser\'ice, professional 
office seekers who look to government 
for permanent emplojTuent mil take 
over. They will use every strategy to find 
something for their agencies to do. 

With wartime controls established as 
regular peacetime functions of the Gov- 
ernmentf we would have» in effect, a per- 
manent NRA under lingering wartime 
alphabetical designations. 



At the moment, the Baruch -Hancock 
Report is merely a blueprint of proposed 
policies and programs. It is not yet a 
working reality. Congress must give it 
body and substance, with a simplified 
system of government-guaranteed loans 
through local banks, to finance contract 
terminations. 

Congress also must authorize special 
auditing procedures for these termina- 
tions. 

Next, Congress must lay down broad 
policies to govern the disposition of sur- 
plus plant and equipment. Finally, it 
must organize in detail the rate of 
demobilization, as determined by poat- 
w^ar military policy. 

When all these matters have been de- 
termined. Congress must set down a 
long-term postwar budget and fiscal 
program, predicated on tax rates which 
will stimulate venture capital and new 
enterprises, 

Without a broad and intelligible defi- 
nition of national policy on all these f on- 
damentals, postwar planning, either in 
go%'ernment or business, finds no foun^ 
dation on ivhich to build. Only Congress, 
in cooperation with the Executive, can 
set dowii the general framework of our 
postwar economic policy. 

So far as contract termination goes — 
and this is the undisputed first problem 
on tJie reconversion timetable— the leg- 



Termination Financial Kit 

HERE IS the "complete financial kit" recommended in the 
Baruch -Hancock report to hasten cash settlements on cancelled 
war contracts: 



1 • 



Immediate 
articles. 



payment — liie fuJI 100 percent — for all completed 



2 * On the uncompleted portion of the contract, immediate payment-*- the 

full J 00 percent — of the Government's estimate of factual items^ where 
proof ordinarily is simple, such as direct labor or materials; and of other 
items on which the Government is able to satisfy itself, up to 90 percent 
of the contractor's total estimated coHs. 

3 « Immediate payment — the full 1 00 percent — of settlements with sub- 

con tractors as soon as approved. 

4 « Payment by the Government of interest on termination cimimnt until 

settled. 

5 • As Insurance against delays in validating claims, & new, simplified ayaiem 

of T (T^rmin&tion} lonns by local banks, with Government guaran- 
tees, to be available to all war contractors, primes and subs. 

^ m For those unable to obtain such loans from their local banks in 30 day 
the Government to make the loans directly. 

y % Until the new T loans are authorized by CongresSt extension of V and 
VT loans to all eligible borrowers. 

g • Finally, for hardship cases, unable to use any of the tools outlined above, 
expedited ^ttlements. 
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THE €OWiN F. GUTH CO. 
1415 Woihinilon Avm, Si. Uvit a, 




islation already is in preliminary form iti 
the George-Murray Bill, now before the 
Semite, If this measure be g^iven the 
legislative right-of-way, it can De en- 
acted before Congress recesses in June, 
If not completed by June, it likely will 
go ov^r to January, 1945, because of the 
presidential campaign. 

Ill the final analysis, therefore^ the 
Baruch-Hancock Report represents 
merely a first step by government to- 
u ard an integrated postwar economic 
rogram. Several additional steps, in 
oth legislation and administrative ar- 
I j iigements, remain to be f ormulated* 

Meanwhile, there are a few things 
which management itself may do, as 
suggested in the report, by way of pre- 
paring for the anticipated "adventure 
in prosperity," 

"The war has been a crucible for all 
the economic systems of the world, for 
our own, for Communism, for Fascism, 
Nazism and all the others. And the 
American system has outproduced the 
%vorld." 

America has outproduced 

THIS conclusion parallels closely the 
sentiment voiced by Marsha Stalin in 
his historic toast to President Roosevelt 
at the Teheran Conference. In lauding 
the industrial might of the U. S, as the 
decisive factor in victory, Stalin saidt 
* Without American machines, the 
United Nations never could have won 
the war/' 

How translate this still umncasured 
industrial primacy to the tasks of 
peace ? 

First, war contractors should be pre- 
pared to submit their termination claims 
promptly. The Baruch report recom- 
mends a 60 day deadline for the clearing 
of government property from war 
plants, with every manufacturer having 
the right to remove and store such 
property earlier at his own risk. 

This 60 day interval well may prove 
the making or breaking of the whole 
reconversion program. To be ready to 
move quickly on termination settle- 
ments, and to resume some civilian pro- 
duction in a matter of only days, should 
be the first objective of management. 

In the automobile in dust ry^ this work 
is far advanced. In other major indus- 
tries, however, specific plans have been 
delayed by uncertainties as to the status 
of postwar material controls by WPB* 
In still others, adjustment programs 
have been held up because of rigid man- 
' -wer controls. 

Industrial managers may smooth their 
i^twar paths by aggressive advance 
urk on these federal tangles. Here» too, 
is a promising field for work of trade 
D ssociations. 

Nor need the problem of excess war 
II I V en tories await the actual end of hos- 
tilities- The report points out : 

"The months to come, while the war is 
atlll on, are the most precious months for 
dwposaL Market conditions will never 
be better. Effective action now could re- 
duce enormously the hkely surpluses 
that will be left after the war." 

On the Government's side, production 




r' IS not a simple matter to quiet the thuii- 
deritig roar of DieaeK enguie exhausts, 
but Burgess Exhaust Snubbers prevent eX' 
haust Doise by slowing dowtt the fast -moving 
slugs of exhaust gases before chey reach 
the atmosphere. Smoothing the gas flow 
to atmosphere lakes the noisy "punch out 
of the exhaust. 

With Burgess Snubbers, Diesel engines 
can be iti stalled In hospitals, hotels^ office 
buildings, residendaJ districts, and other 
critical locations where noise cannot be tol- 
erated. Diesel engine operators who know 
the value of quiet exhausts specify Burgess 
Snubbers. 

Today^ Burgess Snubbers are made for 
war use, but they will be back and ready to 
meet your needs after the war> 

BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois 



BURGESS 



This Die« Uoper at&d power plant at 
Carmi, IHuiois^ is typical of the hundreda 
of platLta all over the couniry in wliiph 
Bu rgead Sn u bbers a^^^ pro vi di ng quiet ex- 
hausts And Stoppingr up engine effjcioncy. 



DIESEL EXHAUST 

SNUBBERS 
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POWER COSTS 

a/'d: PART or 

PRODUCTION 
COSTS 



(jKRTAINLY you must consider future 
power cost in your plans for meeting post- 
war competition. Not only the cost but also 
the availability of adequate power, 

Tennessee is one stale that offers either 
hydroelectric or steam-generaled power in 
abundance. The giant hydroelectric system 
of T\*A will have a postwar maximum 
capacity of 18 billion kwh available at the 
lowest rale in Eastern America, 

The four thousand square miles of coal- 
producing fields, with short hauls to every 
section, insure economical steam-power gen- 
eration. 

Low*cost power is only one of the many 
advantages to plant locations in Tennessee 
Check the other basic advantages listed. 

Manufacturers interested in meeting chang- 
ing conditions^ increasing population shifu, 
and postwar competition should investigate 
Tennessee now. 

Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. 
Ask for illustrated book: "Tennessee— Land 
of Industrial Advantages/' 



Ha^Hic Advafita^pti 
To Plant Li^catlon^ 
In Tennessee 



U<ii 

^ rVri! 



* Excrltrot nn1«r«>\ hfchwaw 
airtime tmosportAticin. 

Hit Opjmrtutiity far Itrw-rcM a'^- 

^ ritcontmird pUnt slirs nrar 
hokSK mAirmU, rhrr atict r«iJ 

^ Idral livinx coiitlition* for 
l>oth tmploytr and rmployct. 

•fi Snutid Suir Ui tirttcittrr, Nn 
petwul «amifl|P» or ulc% tAxet« 

State \vA municipAl itcn ero 
meats Irietidly lo iQau»tr>' 



Governor*s Iiidtistriat Council, Department of Conservation 
710 State Office BIdg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 



ENNESSfilE 



fur hf^ 



re approached. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC POWl 



Small and Fast 

An electric motor ih built tn operate at 
a speed of 120.000 revolutions a minut 

-65 timea faster than uaual motor 
found around the house. It iii rated 
three horsepower and weig^hs aeve 
pounds compared with a conventiona 
three-horsepower motor which weij^hf 
105 pounds. 

The new motor is to be user! for Erlnd-^ 
ing and drilling. It is watt - It 
speed is described by D. H. \^ . th< 

right in picture above, a motor engineet 
of the General Electric Co : ' If th« 
wheeta of an automobile could be mad4 
to turn at the same speed » the autfl 
would move 10,000 milea per hour," 
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from the beginning, OPA ha 
ked more closely with b 



It's Audit Time for OPA 



The price control act, 

under which CPA operates, 
expires June 30, 1944. Its re- 
newal is not a political issue. 
Representative Joseph W. 
Martin. Jr,, minority floor 
leader in the House says: 

**There is no question of the 
need of a price control act. 
With a scarcity of consumer 
g'oods, price control is absolutely neces- 
sary if we are to avoid runaway prices/* 
But, although continuance of a price 
control act is certain, both Democrats 
and Republicans will make efforts to 
correct past mistakes of policy and prac- 
tifie. Above all, Congress will try to en- 
force futurt* compliance— not only in the 
letter, but in the spirit — with the definite 
order included in the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942: 

"The powers granted in this section 
shall not be used or made to operate to 
compel changes in the business prac- 
ticeSp cost practices or methods, or 
means or aids to distribution, established 
in any industry, except to prevent cir- 
cumvention or evasion of any regulatlonp 
order, price schedule or requirement un- 
der this Act/' 

It is doubtful whether Congress, in de- 
bating the renewal of the Price Control 
Act, will spend much time beating the 



By JACK B. WALLACH 

WHEN CONGRESS renews the Price 
Confrol Act in June^ it doubtless 
put a ceiling on future effort 
change our economic system 



wi 



to 



dead horses of consumer irritation. In 
the past few months. Administrator 
Chester Bowles has done a good job of 
helping the consumer forget the spying, 
the obvious distrust of every citizen's 
honesty, the overplaying of penalties for 
non-compliance, which added up to a 
public resistance toward necessary 
price control and to the dangerous atti- 
tude that it was smart to beat OPA, 

But the second part of Mr. Bo%vles 
Job is just beginning to get serious 
consideration. That job is to elimi- 
nate every possible cause of needl ess irri- 
tation to retailers, w^holesalers and 
manufacturers. Such things as the by* 
passing or ignoring of business advice 
and the imposition of an intolerable 
number of regulations and miscellaneous 
orders will not escape congressional at- 
tention. There are 1,200 of these in all 
including 474 price regulations In addi- 
tion to Gen. Max.; 443 special orders; 



105 price schedules; S5 mis 
cellaneous price orders ? 53 
general regulations; 32 tem- 
porary regulations; 15 supple- 
mentary regulations and 13 
procedural regulations. 

It is most likely too late to 
correct the most basic mis- 
take in our price control pol- 
icy. From the very beginning, 
retailers and wholesalers have insisted 
that only an overall freeze of the econ- 
omy will bring real price control. 

Advocates of the original legislation, 
allegedly on orders from above, con- 
sidered it impolitic to freeze wages and 
agricultural prices. When it was made 
clear that price ceilings on goods and 
certain services would be the sole ob- 
jective, business men, bowing to realityt 
did the best they could to help develop 
an order that would be practical. 

If w^e were starting over today with 
the public knowing what it does about 
price control, it is doubtful if the so- 
called "orders from above" would hold. 
Neither labor nor agriculture could 
exert enough political pressure to make 
them stick. In fact, they w^ould probably 
not be interested in doing so because 
they, too. have learned that only an over- 
all freeze could have helped them. 
Although in the renewal of the Price 
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Another Reason for remembering 
OHMER when you make your 




OHMEH'S 
BEEN AT IT 
SmCE 1898! 

Ohmer registering equipment was 
first used on street cars at the turn 
of the century. Since 1898, Ohmer 
has become a leader in the manu- 
facture of fare registers, taximeters 
and cash registers. Today, of 
course, engineering talent and pre* 
cision production experience such 
as tht5 is needed for supplying vital 
war material. But when — with the 
war won — you plan to modernize 
with new registering equipment, 
investigate the complete Ohmer 
line. See the exclusively Ohmer 
features that have been developed 
through almost 50 years of register 
specialization, Ohmer Register 
Company, Dayton 1, Ohio, 



One of cbe 
ftiany evpei And 
Aitcs i^i Ohmer 
Cash Hi^iicer$ 
now iervmg 2IJ 
linef of retail 
husiaciS loday. 




HMER 



CASH REGISTERS for every type of retoH *tore 
FARE REGISTEiS onil TAXtMETERS for troniportofkHt 
TOOL CONT«Ot iEGISTER SYSTEMS for Incfujfry 



MANUFACTURERS 
EQUIPMENT 



OF REGISTERING 
SINCE 1B9S 



Control Actt this major error in policy 
will not be corrected^ Confess unll at- 
tempt to prevent OP A from continuing 
certain other policies and practices— 
for example, certain highly impractical 
and irritatinj^ features of MPR S30. 

That order, among other things* in- 
cluded the automatic seasonal pricing 
formula by which OPA offlcia^lly pro- 
claimed that spring starts March 1 
whether a store is in North Dakota or 
Miami, Fla,, and that fall begins on July 
I in Butte, Mont., as well as in El Paso. 
Tex. It also froze retaUers to the price 
lines they carried in the base period of 
March. 1942. It said, in effect, that if a 
manufacturer made only $3.05 dresses 
in March, 1042, he would either continue 
to make dresses for that price or quit. 



In issuing this regulation. OPA fir 
belie% ed it had frozen apparel manufac- 
turers to the price ranges in which they 
operated in the base period. In practice, 
higher costs compelled manufacturers, 
since they could not legally pierce price 
ceilings, to forsake ranges in which ceil- 
ing squeezes were intolerable. 

Large manufacturers discontinued 
their lower price lines and concentrated 
production on their higher price lines. 
Smaller manufacturers of single-price 
lines foimd it relatively easy to go out 
of business and reopen with a new line 
at higher prices. Many a buyer, lisfting 
the wholesale market, found familiar 
faces at old addresses with a new firm 
name and a higher price line for sale. 

Originally. MPE 330 limited one large 



Practical Control 



EFFECTIVE PRICE CONTROLS must be continued as long 
as the war disrupts production and distribution of goods and 
services. The Chamber membership supported price control 
legislation during World War I, and again in 1941 when it was 
inevitable that the conflict then spreading rapidly across Europe 
would engulf the United States, 

As a result of two years of experience of business men with 
price controls, the Domestic Distribution Department Committee 
of the Chamber has proposed that the following program be laid 
before Congress: 

A. The Price Control Act should be extended for one year. 

To clarify uncertainties and conflicts in the administration 
of the Act, amendments should be sought: 

1 p To make clear that OPA*s primary function is to control prices, not 
profits. 

2, To make more precise the present provisioni intended to prohibit 
OPA from briiiging about, directly or indirectly, changes in eatab- 
liahed business practices. 

3« To provide more satisfactory protection for consumers and dealers 
suffering hardships by reason of the operations of price controls by 
permitting recourse to established courts of law. 

4* To continue in force provisions which prohibit OPA from pre- 
scribing compulsory government grade labeling provisions. 

C, At the wholesale and retail levels controls should allow 
merchants to add to the cost of merchandise their estab- 
lished mark-up. 

D, All price controls should recognize changes in labor and 
other costs. 

Industry committees should be relied upon to a greater 
extent in formulating price regulations. 

F, Local price and ration boards should have more authority 
to adjust price regulations to relieve hardships. 

R. E. CAMPBELL 

President, Miller fit Paine, Inc., Lincoln^ Nebr., and 
Chairmartt Domestic EHstributton Committee 
£/. S, Chamber of Commerce 
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When an Army Air Forces officer power- 
dived the Lockheed P-SS faster than the speed 
of sound (780 m,p,h.), he proved that the 
plane was appropriately named ^^Lightning*\ 

Now Lockheed engineers have given ''finger- 
tip control" to its fantastic speed by installing 
aileron boosters actuated by the revolutionary 
Hycon **Stratopower" hydraulic pump. The 
application of these boosters, made practical 
for the first time, turns the into a dog- 

fighter which out-maneu vers many single-engimd 
ships! And the faster response of all control 
surfaces makes it a deadly fighter — even in the 
thin air eight miles up. 

To help bring victory in 1944^ we are in-^ 
creasing our output to the limit, and every 
Hycon *'Stratopower'' pump is reserved for 
our fighting planes. 

lirs ALL iACK THE ATTACIf — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 



SPEED FASTER THAN SOUND 

Because of its compactness anti phenomenally high 
pressure, furnishing variabk vtdume up to 3000 
por/nds per square imh^ the Hycon '*Stra to power*' 
pump will do a great many hydraulic jobs bemr. 

Today there are available other Hycon pumps 
and valves in the 3000 pound range for commercial 
applications to control or actuate machine tools, 
giant presses, dump truck lifts, materia Is -hanLl ling 
mechanisms and remote control circuits. They will 
operate brakes^ clutches and steering devices of 
heavy vehicles; test high-pressure apparatus, and 
solve a wide variety of other hydraulic problems. 
Write for full information. 




HYCON 



* ★ ★ 



iHanufacfur««f onl^ b|r Pi* N*w Ycirfr Arr Brolt* Company 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YOilK 17, N.Y. 
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TURBINE. HULIFT & HYDRO^FOH TYPIS 

^^^^ Peerless Pump Division 

^^^Bi^ fop</ Me^hint^f Corp. 
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"Whtieas the CPA haa followed tm 
practice of plaeing^ rt^tailers in different 
class<*s and stipulating dlttfrent buying 
prices nnd sellin^r prices for tlie different 
retail grroups 30 clasisifled ... be it re* 
solved that the Board of Directt^r^ of 
the WhoLt?sak* Dry Goods Institute be 
inatrueted to prepare and transmit to 
the OP A a suitably worded request that 
in all future orders the same ceiling 
prices shall be named for all retailers 
in order that favoritism and discrimina- 
tion shall be eliminated from all OPA 
price regulations/' 

In the food field, criticism of OPA 
chiefly derives from the losses of some 
crops that resi^lted from the agency's 
tardiness in adjusting prices to meet 
the needs of growers. The food chains at 
first doubted their ability to carry on 
I with an 18 per cent gross margin, but 
! their ingenuity and resourcefulness 
' ff)inted the way, and Hereulean feats 
economy were performed. Food ra- 
ining added considerably to their op- 
Hting costs and problems, but they 
i uok that in stride, too. One of the larger 
chains spent 535,000 last year on coupon 
liandling alone. 

Trouble coming for war shoes 

THE shoe industry also felt the heavy 
hand of rationing, but it managed to 
emerge from its first year of business 
done on a- coupon basis relatively un* 
scathed. Its chief worry now is that 
many failures will stud the road back to 
unrationed trading if OPA does not re- 
lease victory or w^artinie types of shoes 
first from its rationing restrictions. 

In the furniture business, OPA per- 
il, itted five per cent increases in manu- 
facturers' prices, but denied similar ad- 
justments in retailers' prices- This al- 
lowance was extended to manufacturers 
of nursery furniture as well. The re- 
tailers, supposedly, were to "subsidize*' 
these price increases granted to sup- 
pliers, but neither OPA nor anyone else 
has suggested how it is to be done. By 
bringing out **new items,'' manufactur- 
ers have been known to subject retailers 
to an even tighter squeeze. 

Eventually* it is hoped* OPA will 
recognize there must be a valid rela- 
tionship between what a merchant pays 
for his goods and what he sells them for, 
and will content itself with regulating 
prices and leave to Congress the task 
of regulating taxes. Depriving the re- 
tailer of fair mark-up constitutes a tax, 
and a confiscatory one, at that. 

Few people among the public gener- 
ally, and few in Congress, believe OPA 
has frozen prices in terms of dollar pur- 
chasing value, yet most will concede the 
agency has been a hobble on inXlation. 

Almost everyone believes that Chester 
Bowles has made a promising begin ning 
in creating order out of OPA disorder. 
All things considered, the constructive 
thing to do is to renew the Price Con- 
trol Act, give Mr, Bowles due credit for 
KiB progress so far and set up more 
precise directives to prevent such basic 
mistakes as have been made in the past. 

OPA is too big* business is too vast, 
to depend on one man's improvisation of 
policy. Successful as he may be, Mr. 




Q, U, sUepiTS rest m rath hui FMtilhk 
rails rf^i tin Uttpfrs. Fmi m fitlimi? 
A. Fact. Sleeper is EnglL?;h name for tie 
to which rait*i ar«! spiked. The Northern 
Pacific Railway roadbed was improved 
with million new tics in 1942*3. 




O. 794S €iiummum mdpal of Pacific Nttrlh^ 
west hydro- tire trie plants will be used to make 
340 million pans. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Entire 1943 output will go lo 
war. About half came from new plants 
on Northern Pacific Railway, 



Q. Exports ctti (0 by war^ Dutch grind tutip 
bulbs into Jit^tdr for bread, Fmt ar ficttan? 
A. Fact- But U. S. faces no critical Row- 
er bulb shortage. Washington, Oregon 
growers shipped 4 million pounds in 1 943 
via the Northern Pacific Railway. 




Q. Ncfthfrn Pacific Railway apfnal Iht 
Northwest to sdtlemtnt. Fact or fiction? 
A, Fact. That's one reason it now links 
more of the Northwest's important pop- 
ulation centers — ^is known as '*Main 
Street of the Northwest", 




NORTHEM ^PACIFIC 



fAAlN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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minute 



VITAL IN WAR ... VALUABLE IN PEACE 



j^O postwar job will ever compare with the urgency 
of wartime production* For while the war is on, 
a minute saved may mean a life saved, too. 

Yet minutes will still be valuable i^hen peace re* 
turns. To save a minute is always to cut a cost. And 
it is the low-cost producer who will be most success- 
ful in the competitive postwar field. 

Acme can save you minutes — wartime minutes 
and peacetime minutes as welL If you need new 
dies, patterns, heat-treated aluminum castings. Acme 
can supply them. Should your present or postwar 
production require special tools. Acme can both 
design and build them. 

Acme consulting engineers have helped many a 
wartime producer to conquer production line prob- 
lems. These same engineers will be equally helpful 
during the critical transition from war to peace. 

Preliminary recommendations submitted without 
obligation. 




FOR VICTORY 

BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 



|>A?fON, OMIO 



HEAT-TREATED AIUMINUM CASTINGS , . . PATTERNS . . , TOOLS . . . 
TOOL DESIGNING . . , PRODUCTION PROCESSING 



Bowles stiO needs the salutary curbs of 
a carefully wTitten law, not only for 
liimsc^lf, but for sobordlnates. 

In retrospect, it seems evident that, 
if OPA from its inception had w^orked 
more closely with business, more prac- 
ticaJ and effective price control would 
have been obtained, 

WPB, which immediately adopted the 
philosophy of working unth business, 
set up procedures for business coopera- 
tion and Invited industry groups to take 
part in policy-making, has found busi- 
ness men willing to subordinate their in- 
terests to those of the nation's economy. 

It is apparent, too, that, whatever 
success price control has attained may 
be credited to the cooperation of busi- 
ness which voluntarily complied with 
regulations which could not otherwise 
have been enforced. Bosineas has 
demonstrated its willingness to forego 
its present rights to aasure a postwar 
world of free enterprise, limitless op- 
portunity and the perpetuation of the 
democratic wav of life. 




Saves Backs 

This new plj^^ood packboard permits 
easier carrying of awkward loads. De- 
signed by Hugh Johnson, peacetime 
architect and now a Quartermaster 
technologist, it is being used by the In- 
fantry. Medical Corps» Signal Corps and 
Engineers for moving machine and 
mortar parts, ammunition, radios, coils 
of wire, etc., beyond points where 
wheeled vehicles can go. 

The board weighs only four pounds. 
It is made of plywood with synthetic 
resin glue under heat and pressure. 

The sides are turned in toward the 
carrier forming a recess about two 
inches deep. Across this recess, canvas 
is stretched and lashed to the edges. The 
canvas cushions the load. Between the 
canvas and the board, there is space for 
a 30- foot coil of rope. 
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Have you tapped this great soune of 

MACHINE POWER? 





machine Power Can Increase the HHan Power and 
[Wman Power in your Accounting Department 



[ncreasiitg man power and woman 
power — ^fjer iiour— is 8im|*lY a iitaUer 
>r saving sef'onfis in performiti«f evrry 
iccDiinting operation. 

lere arc machio<*Aiii the lined of the 
Jnder%v'ood Elliott Fisher Company 
vhu'h can !*ave tho**e precious second 
you on everyone of your actouol- 
ing operations. 

Spwdi iitnplkity and accuracy, ji nil al 
fthe lowejjt possible cost, are the basic 
dvantagps uhicli you gain through 
ic use of Underwood^ EUiott Fisher, 
ind Sundstrand Accounting Machine!^. 

Ill nieeting any {irobtem. Underwood 
illliott Fishf'r reprefteivtativcs are not 
I fined III inflexible methods; nor 




are they restricted to the adaptations 
of only one type of equipment. 

With a variely of models and feature;* 
in each line, Underwood Elliott 
Fiaher provides a (hxible choite 
— ^ unique in the accounting machine 
field — eaeh model in t lay-to-day werx- 
ice in many thousands t,f (irgani^atiuTi< 
ihroughout the world. 

Your fonns may be large or small; 
printed on paper or card slock; prt - 
|)ared in original only, or with copiesi 
that are alike or di0erent in size or 
shape. 

Your records may require w riting only, 
without computing; computing, with 
or iviihoul fvjif'd drstTiptiom*; addi- 



tion, subtraction and individual totals 
of amounts entered in any number of 
columns from one to thirty, with or 
without simultaneous cross-computa- 
tion of one, two or more balances. 

Whatever your individual require 
ments may be, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher has both the method and th»: 
equipment widi which to speed your 
protluctiun an*i low*'r your acrounting 
costs — the best method and the rifhi 
equi[jmcnt. 

A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher ofHee will bring you, wilhuut 
fdiligalion, interesting information on 
how Underwood Elliott Fisher rnmh- 
ine ponrrrnn rnatrrially increa^^e ihe 
production of your pre*^enl mart pnn fr 
and u amun powrr. 



5*in' i/k' Si't uitih and l «« Sun* th*' ihiy — 



Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

Accounting Machine Division • One Parli Avenue. New York 16. N. Y. 
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1 NY AIR EXPRESS shipment that's pactag^^d, labeled and ready to go 
_/\ ...SHOULD Co! Don'l let it sit! Call air EXPBESS xtght away,,, instead 
of waiting for '^routine*' afternoon pick-ups. Your shipment thus avoids 
end*of-the-day congestion when Airline traffic is at its peak. That's 
the secret of getting fastest delivery ! ship who eeadtI 

And to cut costs — AIR EXPRESS shipments should be packed 
compacdy but securely, to obtain the best ratio of size 
weiglit, 

A Money-Soving^ 
High-Speed Tool For 
Every Business 

As a result of increased eflicienry developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more llian lO/o on Air Express charges. And Air Express schi'dides arc based 
on "hours" , not days and weeks— with S-m ile-a-minuteservicedirect to hundreds 
of U. S- cities and scores of foreign countries, 

WRITf TODAY for "Vision Unlimited" — an infonnative booklet that will 
stimulate tlie ihinkitig of every executive. Dept. PR-k Railv^^ay Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N, Y. 






Teaching Credit 
New Tricks 

^Cnntinxi^d from patjC 3^} 
Thus, although the public terminal 
''Fidelity Warehouse'* may be chuck-fiil! 
of furniture, Its owners, hy engaging in 
field ^warehousing, mil be able to expand! 
their v^^arehousing activities and income j 
with BO more additional equipment than ] 
a lock and key. And in expanding itfsj 
operations, it need not be restricted toj 
any one customary type of merchandise. 
The Fidelity Warehouse may take over! 
the custody, '*in the field/' of canned' 
food, coah seeds, drugs, tires, books, 
wines, or any of a host of commodities. 

Setting up a warehouse 

IN ESTABLISHING a field warehouse. 
Fidelity acts under the state statutes 
governing public warehouses and public 
warehouse receipts. Under the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act, which all but 
two states now have adopted in sub 
stance, no distinction is drawn between 
field warehouses and public warehouses. 
Fidelity makes a field warehousing ar 
I rangement with, say, the National Shoe 
Company, That company leases to 
Fidelity Warehouse a part of its prem 
ises. half of a loft in its factory. Fidelity 
next obtains a license to operate such 
quarters as a w*a rehouse. Fidelity then 
establishes the physical conditions 
necessary to limit access to only its own 
employees. 

The "warehouse** space is then posted 
with signs indicating its nature, a cus- 
todian or storekeeper is appointed, the 
shoe company puts a quantity of shoes 
in the warehouse in exchange for a 
warehouse receipt issued by the cus- 
todian, and the field warehouse is 
launched. 



I 
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Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Represenrmg the AIRLINES of Ihe Unrtecf $falB% 



An 



"Quit stalling I Should I offer to 
renegotiate^ — or just sit tight?'* ^|||||| 
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MAN and GENIE 



Is there so much diHerence, alter alL between 
many of yesterday's legends and today's realities? 
Between Aladdin's wonderful lamp and an electrical 
push-button? 

Take on electric hoist, for example. Here's the 
invisible power to raise giant loads swiftly and 
quietly ... to whisk them through the air to any 
desired point , , . lo set them down gently and safely. 
Yet, it takes' no more human effort than the mere 
pressing of buttons. 

As perfected for all kinds of industrial applica- 
lions, modem *'thru-the-air" materials handling is 
a very real and important part of mass production. 
It speeds operations* It cuts manufacturing costs. 



It relieves fatigue. It allows skilled workmen to 
accomplish more. And it makes man-power go 
further. 

Whether it's cotton or steel , , . whether loads must 
be moved 5 or 500 feet . , . P&H hoist engineers are 
ready to help you apply '*thru-the-alr" handling 
methods in your plant — to speed production now, 
and insure lower costs lor years to come. 



P^H 



Ov»rheod Cranes • Electric Hoi»ts 
EneovqtQrs • Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders ■ Welding EUctrodes 



MILWAUKEE 14, W1SCOMSIN 

HAR1»JI SUHffCiE R. 



CORP 



I O NT 



nuwm ' [LicnrccuNEs - m mam i 
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You Can't Outsmart Inflation 




By JAMES L. WICK 



DON/T fool yourself You 
can't hedge against inflation. 
The only sensible thing to do 
^is to join in combating it 

0UR1NG the p^reat Inflation in Ger- 
laiiy. an American was eating in one of 
Jerlin's finest restaurants. He tossed a 
tip on the table. The waiter said: '*Laiit 
i'eek 1 bought this restaurant for what 
leemed to be an outrageous pricre. Today 
^our little tip will p^y for it. Thank you, 
Mem Herr." 

Tens of thousiuKis in this rountry, 
who ha%^e heard that '"rags-to-riches" 
tory* secretly hope a similar inflation 
comes here. They, t<JO, would hke to get 




If you buy stocks, price- freez- 
ing orders may bring you losses 

ch overnight. If they were sure it w*as 
onim^, thiMr prog^rnm would b« to go 
eavily into debt. They would buy real 
litate on mortgage. They would buy 
common stocks, with emphasis on cor- 
rations having the heaviest debt. The 
businesses they manage w^ould plunge 
on inventories, buy machinery and con- 
tniet buildings on Iong*term bonds. 

This "v^sy road to fortune" is based 
on the assumption that, when inflation 
^^starts, it will take a straight £k3rward 
B|course and quickly reach the peak and 
^Hthe pay-off. Then you're in the clear, 
^^BMi'ning immensely valuable property or 
^iBtocks. 

HP But those who hold this naive belief 
ha%^e not studied the history of explosive 
inflations, or reasoned what would hap- 
jft^pen in America once the public began 
^^to fear that this country wa5i headed for 
a repetition of the German experience. 

German inflation reached its climax in 
1023 when 103,190,100 marks were 
orth one gold mark. 
French inflation went on imtil 1926 
when Poincare devaluated the franc by 
80 per cent. 

J Certainly those circumstances look 
62 



like a ' speculator.^' paradise*' yet most 
of the speculators ended bankrupt. Hugo 
Stinnea, a lesser figure in Gt»rman indus- 
try befon* Inflation, made one lucky 
gamble afti*r another until he was ac- 
flaimed the richest man in the world. 
For a few weeks, he probably was. Then 
hnnkmptry and oblivion. 

ve inflation, the kind that 
.St rmany and France, is a series 

of industrial 1929's, one right after aji- 
other. You've heard about the peaks; 
you've never been told about the alter- 
nating crashes, P<*riods of terrible un- 
employment during a great tnflationar>* 
boom? 

First problem inflation brings to busi- 
ness is working capital. Banks quit lend- 
ing dollars that in 90 days may be worth 
only 50 cents; yet higher wages, raw 
materials and other costs, may necessi- 
tate twice the normal working capital. 
Many old-established German house's, 
cut off from their sources of working 
capital, were ruined. 

Industry's second problem is whether 
to continue selling goods at all. In Ger- 
many, some Anns were fooled by their 
rapidly growing volume and thought 
they were making immense proflts. 

In future inflations, most firms, recog- 
nizing the shrinking value of money » 
would prefer to close down altogether. 
But it is possible for a Arm to do that 
only if it has enough cash to "sit out 
the inflation,'* to pay its taxes, principal 
and interest payments, and fixed over- 
head. 

Even if it could, however, a firm is not 
eager to release its labor force whose 
precision, skill and ability to work to- 
gether result In economical production. 
Nor is it willing to sacrifice the good 




If you buy [ewels, you may 
lose both coming ond going 

will, built up over many decades, of 
customers now clamoring for goods. 
Consequently, it must go on manufac- 
turing and selling, but it holds down the 
necessary loss by cutting off '*poor 
pays," rationing the remainder, and In 
general putting obstacles in the way 
of buying. 



These are the difficult ies of Urms il 
strong cash positions. Companies wit 
heavT obligations simply go into re-' 
riMvership. 

If inflation does comi\ the public wili^|| 
not take it lying down. Angry mobs un-^f 
able to meet rising cost of living, wlll^^ 
cry for action. 

Th«' Government will then tak** action, 
perhaps (because it is easy to do) by 
issuing directives freezing prices, Thlj 




If you buy tand, payments and 
capital gains tox may get you 

will prove futile, because the GovemJ 
itient will be trying to 
to the public instead of a 
Black markets will then *:oriit'r Uw sup- 
ply; law violators will get any price^ 
while the honest go broke. 

Let us assume that you "see. inflation 
coming" — and are thmklng of takini 
one of the much* touted hedges agair 
it. 

Here's what is likely to happen : 
// you buy common .stock Hny vou 
buy stock in John Doe & O 
admire its conservative n 
The firm Hill suffer heavy paper los.****! 
in the early stages of inflation by con^ 
tinuing its normal policy of "buying ra\ 
materials on a current basis." FinallyJ 
deciding to *'get in tune with the times,'^ 
Mr. Doe will begin building up his in^ 
ventories. He has just act epted delivery 
of huge orders when - smack! — I" 
crnment freezes pnces of raw^ m 
and fljiishcd products as of three montii 
before! 

Inventory losses alone can crippl4 
John Doe & Company, as they crippk 
or wrecked many a German firm whicl 
bought ahead— at just the wrong mo-"" 
ment. 

John Doe & Company then appeals 
the Price Authority but the director 
under pressure from an enraged public^ 
orders it to sell at government-fixed 
prices^ whatever the cost. OPA's occa^ 
sional arbitrary price rulings of the waf 
period are mild In comparison with thf 
injustices which can be expected unde^ 
explosive inflation. 

// you buy copper Btocha — Raw mni 
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It was in 1883 that the lust spike was 
driven in our Sunset wute^ ike nation's 

rond transcontinental railroad (the 

r^t was our Overland route). 

During that epic era— as nowadays 
—great events were shaping along this 
pioneer rail line. 

The Snnset route provided the first di- 
rect rail connection oet ween Pacific Coast 

fies and the Gulf of Mexico at Netc 

Orleans. Today, by means of this historic 
route^ Southern Pacific lines in Texas 
and Louisiana link the new industrial 
South and Southwest with all the new 
industrial West < • , 



Rich in natural resoiircef, Texas and 

Louti^iana have experienced reniaikabk' in- 
dustrial firowth in recent years. And war's 
demanrb are speeding this development. 

Along the Gulf Coast bordering both 
BtaiCii iihipyardfi launch vessels of everj- type. 

In both SJtates, too, petrol eum is a leading 
resource, and its refining a leading industry. 
Huge new s^ynrhciic rubber plants uiiliimg 
petroleum products are located at several 
Culf Coast points. And in the interior fae- 
ries are being readied to convert the crude 
>nihetic rubber into finished products. 
Great chemical industries have arisen, 
chiefly in the tidewater territory. These In- 
dustrie!^ are soundly based on abundant 
mineral resources, including sulphur and 
salt, as weJl as forest and farm products, 



now transmuted by industry's magic into an 
amazing variety of useful products. 

A'A an outgrowth of Louisiana's sugar in- 
dustry, wall board and building maler ials are 
made from sugar cane- Glycerine is obtained 
from cottonseed. Plastics from soy beans. 
Starch and glue from sweet potatoes. 

Texas has a growing number of new iron 
and steel plants, which use Texas iron ore* 
Here is the nation *s first tin smelter , . * also 
the world's largest plant for production of 
magnesium from sea water. 

In both states paper is made from pine 
b»gs, and far-stretching forests stand bchinfl 
manufacturers of furniture and building ma- 
terials. Plane plants operate round the clock. 

Vegetables and seafoods are packed here 
in huge volume. Cotton production keeps 
thousands of spindles turning. From the 
"Magic Valley of tJie Rio Grande'* in south- 
ern Texas come millions of cans of citrus 
fruit juices, Texas Panhandle wheat ancl 
other cereals are processed by Texas mills. 



In this inditstriQl growth of Texas 

and Louisiana at tine end of our Sunset 
route, and of the Pacific Coast states at the 
othcr^good railroad transportation has had 
its part to play. 

Through the years, the western and south- 
ern railroads have sought lo develop manu- 
facturing along their lines, for new indu^itrtes 
are a major source of added traftir. 

For this purpose we have lon^ maintained 
an industrial department. And this is the 
reason Southern Pacific and other roads 
have made freight rales that aid the indus- 
tries we serve to assemble raw materials and 
market finished products. 

We look to the permanence of these in- 
dustrial developments along tJur lines as a 
factor in our railroad's postwar progress. 
Southern Pacific will do its best to help hold 
inrhitftrial gains and encourage further ex- 
jmnsion throughout the territories we serve. 

A. T. MERCIER, President 




SERVING THE SOUTH 
SOUTHWEST AND WIST 
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The hhndly 
Southern FacifU 



ALL unilMi far f i^tatyt 
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Observe These 




SAV^ time for ovcrbiirdenc<l post 
olliroji juid %\\'W\A rriiifusifjti by 
giviiifi your iniiilro*nn personnrl these 
new Postal Rates, effective March 26. 

• riPIST ClASS LOCAi »AIL— OM r:ile 
of 2c J NT uunce iiic:rea??<*d lt> 3c. 

• AIR WAIL— Old nde of 6c per ounce 
increasi'd to fir . (Bute to and froni 
overseas iih'iiiIhts of the ArnM*d 
Forces is uinihunged.) 

• fiARCtL POST AMD OTHER FOURTH 
CLASS MAIL—* *ld raU^S iluTt'MJii.Hl 
3 /t t < T I < - wb i ( \w V L' r is g rc -s 1 1 ( ■ r. 

• MONiY ORDERS, CO. D,, REGISTERED 
o n d r N SU R to M A I L— I'VeS i ttt R*^ . 



i\U%\fi2\l^n iftowt COWWfifCMI CONTROLS Fottaf Scah 

COMPLETE RATE CHART AVAILAlLE 

A detuilnci schedule of new rute% 
suiLjihle for your iiiiiiiroom wall, h 
iivnilablc without charge— phone oar 
nearest office or write us direct* 

It h iuipi»rUuit thai your muiLrfiom 
gets this new information— a lst> thiit 
your p*>stal and parcel p*>rtt scalr*-* 
hiive enrrrcted charts — ^for the- mail- 
rcKan is *'lfie Iseart of every ollkf" 
iifHin whi<'h all departments deix-nd. 

Plan now for an up-to-date, post- 
wur niaitnjotn with mmlern, maO- 
handliiijc equipment — a Commercial 
CoOTBOLs specialist will help you. 



Attend Utr Anntial Cankrence of the Nniiftnat 0£ke ^ 
Matmijrmrni AxAoriatton, Junr 5, 6' and 7\ New York^ N. V. 




hurt, you reason. But the price-freezing 
order taking place after a big wage in- 
crease will bring losses so big 4*s to 
shake the company's foundations, 

// ifOH huij ijold stQckji — Certainly gold 
will profit from *'the flight from paper," 
But the Government, driven by public 
clamor to plug every leak, will also 
freeze price of gold. Many gold produc- 
ers will have wage bills and mortgage 
payments to meet Some of them will 
crack up. loo. 

// If OH buy precious sfortc? -The seller 
makes a commission. After the inflation 
spree, when you want to convert your 
investment into cash, the buyer will 
make his normal profit. Moreover you 
bought when thousands of others had 
the same idea and you sell when they, 
too. want to get rid of hoards d jewels. 
You lose coming and going. You will do 
well to get 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the purchasing power you originally 
invested. 

// }fou bu\f Ian//— Here, you say, is 
*'the best inflation hedge of all-'* If you 
are like most land-hedgers, you are a 
city resident, Farm**rs have been hold- 
ing back on buying land. parl:ly because 
they cannot get farm help, partly be- 
cause of painful memories of the 1021 
crash in farm values. But city folks 
think one piece of land is about the 
same as another. Poor land has had a 
mammoth rise; better land, only a mod- 
erate increase. 

Mortgages and taxes 

IF YOUR land purchase is on mortgage, 
you may be forced to sell prematurely, 
either to meet the next installment or to 
get the additional working capital re- 
quired by your business. If your land 
selection is bad. you may lose. If your 
land is good enough for you to sell at a 
big profit, you may run into a 90 per cent 
capital gains tax (recently recommend- 
ed by Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard ) . 

Because of politics, the first meas- 
ures against inflation will doubtless at- 
tack the symptoms ( rising prices) rath- 
er than the causes (excessU^e iupply of 
liquid assets — currency, savings, and 
war bonds convertible on demand into 
cash ) . 

Curbs on business, such as price con- 
trols, are imposed under the guise of 
*' protecting innocent consumers against 
gouging merchants and manufacturers/' 

Only after these attempts luive failed 
is it likely to be politically feasible to 
adopt direct action — government requi- 
sitioning of all liquid assets. 

All currency then will be recalled, as 
was gold in 1933, and a new currency of 
limited amount Issued — the only legal 
tender after a certain date. Persons with 
'^excessive** quantities of money will be 
compelled to take part in long-term gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Savings accounts and war bonds will 
perhaps be frozen, then made convertible 
only over a long term of years. The in- 
terest rate will be arbitrarily reduced or 
even eliminated. (A palatable form of 
capital levy.) 

There are still bunkers ahead, Recalt 
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COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 

Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, INC. 

Rochettar a, N. Y. — Branchct nnd Ag*ne)«* In Principal Ciliai 






They've got a 
than 3f edals 



lot more coming 




THEY came in at 250 feet, 
bombs set for delayed 
action lest the blast rip the 
tails ofF their chimney-skim- 
ming Liberators . , . 

They came out iio low that 
when they got home, some of 
their bomb bay doors still 
carried wisps of hay picked 
up in passing , . . 

But behind them, fire-cored pil- 
lars of smoke said that Ploesti 
once-vital source of enemy oil 
and fuel, had been 
ruined. That was 
what they had set 
out to do, ^'W^ 

The medals 
a i t i n g for 
fhem are the 
least these 
men of our 




Air Forces have coming to 
them. 

They deserve more than our 
cheers, our praise, the grati- 
tude of a nation^ they deserve 
also the very best w^e can give 
them to work with. 

That is why Buick engineers 
have pooled their brains, sharp- 
ened their wits, whetted still 
keener their well-tempered 
minds. 

That's why Huick peo- 
ple—nearly tripled- 
in numbers over 
^ , any previous 
PS^ peacetime peak 
~ ; ^ h a v e been 
^ taught new 



skills, schooled in fresh exact- 
ness, given new standards of 
meticulous precision in their 
work. 

We know that every shining 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft en- 
gine that rolls from our plant 
marches straight to its place 
in a brand-new^ Liberator 
bomber. 

We never know when any 
bomber or any engine may be 
chosen to help strike a blow 
as crucial as over Ploesti, 

So w e build every one to meas- 
ure up in character and faith- 
fulness to the men who will 
look to them to carry them 
through. 



MtMK€K 
THE M.MBM£nATf0Mt 



We aim to give that bunch the 
very best there is. 



BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 

H'Vfry Siitiiiay Aftef noon - GEN F.RAL MOTORS SYMFUONY OF THE AIR ^ NBC Ntt^wri 
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TODAY. . ♦THEY HOUSE OUK ARMED 

FORCES AROUND THE GLOBE 

By now the?© three Bullf^r Mifitary Hula arc huwhd deep 
undf?r Aloskfln sn<>ws, Knj^iineered into XUvlr Jightwijight 
.steel conslruciion i-i the stmngth to vMrry snmv Idada or 
earth einbankmentii for protecUon agiiin&l i>t>mh 
j^iiitis. Carrying a highly cfTident iiniDg of injiulaliori, 
Butfer Huts atTonf coinfortaljlc Itvitig quartiTii fi>r our 
arnii^J fiirr**^ in the frijiid north, in torrid Afficii, *ir in 
tlir j nun ill 111 .It (jf the Southw«?dt Fadfc 





I 



TOMORROW..Butler Engineers 
will fit them to Peacetime Needs 




I -J 



While producing for war, Butler engineers 
liavc planned for peace. Already the Butler 
Hut fiafl heen redesigned to serve many 
peacelime needs such as the nmliiple garage 
above for indunlria} plant and other parking 
lots, AnothiT adaptation ia freight depot for 
truck transport iineh fihown directly above* 
Heady adaptability, for twenty-6vG years 

BUTLER 

Ga3e»liurgj I1L 




an onlslandinfi chararteristic of Butler-Built 
Steel Buildings, hm now been developed to the 
"nth" depree. From vast production for lend 
lea^e, nar plant and direct military use, is 
emerging a unique, rigid frame structure which 
eiiininates roof trussing entirely. 

AJtliOTigh wartime production in three great 
Butter fut tori<*i^ has shot total salea volume 
well beyond the $100,000,000,00 mark, Butler 
engineers stand ready to plan with you on 
your postwar buildinj^ needs and on current 
needs to the limit permitted by war cofiditions. 

For prompt handhng, address all inquiries to; 
1210 Laatcrn Ave.^ Kansas City 3» Mo., or 
940 Sixth Ave, 8, EL* Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

KANSAS CITY 3, MO. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 



PRODUCING fOR WAR, 



PIANNINQ FOR PEACE 



^ ^STEEL 




wir 



C J B 



STE£L BUI LDI NOS, TANKS CScoTige. ProcctilDg and Tt»ri»port FILTERS 
STILLS... DRY CLEANING HQU IPMBNT . > . RUE AL GAS SYSTEMS SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS*. .FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 



hedge against Inflation. lar 
rs of persons were exchanging 
cash for land common stocks, raw ma- 
terials, precious stones — some on credit, 
gambling for an extra profit. 

Inflation hedges will crosh 

THE unnatural demand suddenly ends. 
Universal desire now is for cash, an yu- 
usually scarce article since the ''freeze." 
Everybody wants to selL Down crash 
all mtlation hedges! This now storm 
must be faced before the country can 
atart down the long tough road to sta- 
bility. 

Point is, your chances of "making a 
killmg'* out of inflation are negligible. 
None of us can predict the fits and jerks 
of its course. 

Above all, no one can predict the un- 
reasoning reactions of a harrjed govern- 
ment. 

Of all the thousands who engaged in 
feverish speculation during the German 
inflation, only a few were lucky. Making 
a fortune during such a spree is difRcult. 

But you say» you don't expect to make 
a profit out of inflation. You merely want 
to sa%'e what you have. Then follow the 
advice of Dr. Ivan Wright, distinguished 
authority on this subject : Do not go into 
debt. 

Quite the contrary. Your personal and 
business policy should be to get out of 
debt— and hope to ride out the storm. 
If you buy stocks, pick companies which 
are out of debt. If you buy real estate, 
pay in f ulL 

Inflation benefits no class except those 
who hope for violent re%'olution. Infla- 
tion injures seriously the most conser- 
vative sector of our population* those 
who have retired on savings or pensions 
or life insurance. 

Inflation destroys the great middle 
class, the bulwark of a capitalistic econ- 
omy. 

The universal feeling of futility and 
rage generated by inflation is fertile soil 
for reckless demagogues; the more in- 
flammatory their attacks upon the ex- 
isting order* the more fantastic thet 
promises of a new order, the more fol- 
lowers they attract 

Cooperate to figtit inflotion 

so BACK all sane efforts to combat in- 
flation. 

Demand taxes not merely on uppers 
income brackets, but also on classes re- 
ceiving 80 per cent of the potentially 
dangerous purchasing power. 

Resist selfish campaigns of pressure 
blocs— including your own — who want 
*'a ceiling on everybody but themselves,*' 

Forestall pyramiding of private debt^ 
which follows the notion that inflatioi 
cam be outwitted by going into debt to 
buy goods or securities. Encourage the 
opposite course— getting out of debt. 

Support moves to curb governrnenj 
extravagance. 

Keep in mind that the most complei 
problems of inflation will come after th| 
arm i at tee rather than before. 

Victory over the Axis will prove onl^ 
half a victory if we lose the war agalna 
inflation. 



M 
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Wartime Report of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

SUMMARY OF 97th ANNUAL REPORT which was mailed to 
stockholders at the end of February. Operating revenues increased 
$l4l»298»532 over 1942. Operating expenses increased $109,369,984. 
Taxes increased $5 5,8 2 6,68 9t or 44,8% over the previous year. Net 
iacome was $85>418,484, a decrease of $16,050,309. 



THE YEAR 1943 

The war continued lo domirjare the ever 
increasing transportation effort. While perform- 
ance was highly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of meeting every demand of the war emergency, 
it could not of necessity be wholly adequate 
from rhe standpoint of the character of the ser- 
vice performed, particularly the passenger ser- 
vice. Nevertheless, considering the abnormal 
' conditions chat prevailed throughout the year» 
the results as a whole can be viewed as a 
creditable achievement. 

THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 

The ability of rhe railroads to handle this 
record volume of traffic was due to further im- 
jirovements in facilities and operating methods; 
to splendid cooperation between the railroads, 
the shippers and employes, the Army and 
Navy, and other agencies of Government, and 
to the continued helpful acticude of the 0£.ce 
of Defense Transportatioa* 



I 



TAXES 

Sound public policy not only justifies but 
should require the accumulation by the railroads 
of large post-war reserves to meet post-war 
changes in transportation practices and methods, 
but the tax policy of the Governmeni is heading 



them along the same unfortunate path as at the 

close of the last war, when the railroads had to 
borrow large sums of money and go into debt 
10 revamp their properties. 

Today, while the railroads are doing the 
largest business in their history, it would be 
advantageous not only to them, but also to the 
public at large and tu railroad employes as a 
whole, if rhe tax laws were amended so as to 
pcrinit the creation now of the reserves needed 
for post-war rehabilitation, with resulting greater 
employment in the post-war period, 

THE EMPLOYES 

The Board fakes pleasure in acknowledging 
the c<?ncinued efficiency and loyalty of the 
employes, which made possible the handling of 
a volume of traffic exceeding that of any year in 
the history of the Company. 

44,448 employes of the System have entered 
the Armed Forces, serving in every part of the 
world, of whom 123 have made the supreme 
sactilice. 

Many thousands of new employes have had 
to be trained to take their places, including 
21,750 women who are now in the ra^ilroad service. 

Never were the demands upon the employes 
so great; never have they met the burden more 
efficiently and more courageously. 



CozixpaLrtsoji with 1942 
I $l4l,29**,5 32 
1 109,569,984 



Operating Revenuet - - . , , $979,773,155 

Operaiing Expenses 665,510,71 1 

Net Revenue , 316,262^444 

Taxes * 180,405,491 

Railway Operating Income 135,856,953 

Hire of Equipment and Join! Facility Rents , . . 8,310,542 

Net Railway Operating Income . 127, 546,41 T 

Non-Operating Income, chiefly dividendj and 

interest on securities owned ..... ^ * 42,503,518 

Grois Income < . . 1 70,049pS>29 

FiEed Charges, chiefly rentals paid to Leased roads^ 

and interest on the Company's debt, . . , . 84,631,445 

Net Income 85,418,484 

Appropriations to Sinking and Other Funds, etc, 1.924,119 

Retirement of matured Debt— Pen na. R. R. Co. , 17,3 1 1,000 

(Does not include $26,42 5,43 1 of matured debt 

of leased lities retired) 

Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share) 32,919,385 

Transferred to credit of Profit and Loss . , . , 33,2<S3,980 



THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA 

Serving the Nation 

lUy UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Taken ts » whnle— taxci— the Comptfiv * 
chid burden . imounictl to 18.4 ccnii out of 
wch dolliir of opcraiing crvenut^ the rqmvt.- 
lent of 27.4* upon thcGipiial Siocb. or$n.72 
per jhaiCp «n incrc^e of |4.24 per share over 
1942. 



WAGES AND TAXeS ^ 




Jm^^L JtdiL ^t^L 

BQi 




Kcccttt ■wage jnCf*nscs, toptrher wkh vaira- 
tion* with piy, based on picsent force, are 
otimsiied to increase the expenses of the Com- 
P*ny by approsticnjltel^f (43^000,000 uanuiiilv. 



REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT 
IN HANDS OF PU81IC 



mi TtAP REDUCTION rfl^Jf f l24.000.KK) 




Durini! the last Ave T«n. ther« hat bren a 
titt icdyccjon of 11 ;24.00a«QOCl m the debt oi 
ihe Syiicm tu ihe haad^ of ihe public* 
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Putting the FACTS 
where they belong 



Too much is happening too fast for Mzn- 
agenitriit ttj risk being short of facts at iis 
fngf^rtips. What facts? Those that cnahlt? you 
to place and keep materials and parts inven- 
tories on an even keel to direct joh a*isi^n- 
oients ft>r the best utilization of manpower — 
to avoid the pitfalls of Government contract 
termination — and be ready with a sales pro- 
^rajn ^jt^ared to new marketing opportunities 

A big order: I rue . . . but v^ ell within the 
' * Fa c t - Pt>\\ f r " of K ard ex I tsrhk Rec ord 
Systems of Administrative Control. \Vith \is 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal , the *seeing 
eye of business", Kardex is prt-sentinir cur- 
rent factual information in j^raphic form ti» 
leaders in every rield uf industry, Kardcx 
reveals danger spots //e/hre trouble arist-s, 
pointing out the time and the place for ad- 
ministrative action. Karde^c means the ct»n- 
trol that oiU) facts-at-your-fingertips can pro- 
vide. Operarin^economies are as high as 51)';* , 



FOR KXHCU FIVES: A rriMiirUblc nrw 74^\r^t! 
book fc.ittirin^j rn i'(Aor rasr vtiulirs of Fat t- 
Powcr" iit work . , . avaiktblc on (Tulividiial Frqnri>t 
froiTi i*ur nriitrNt Hiiinch OfHcc. Ask for your ccipy 
of ^^Graph-A-Matk Managemeni CoHiror\ 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 

REMINGTON R A 

Buffalo 3, New York 




Absenteeism 



FORD foreman's score-boord 
idea clkks in helping keep 
workers on the job 

To combat absc^nteeisni at the River 
Ronge tire plant of the Ford Motor 
Company, O. J, Greenfield, electrical 
foreman, suggested the adoption of a 
day-to-day score-board, some down-to- 
earth posters, and a little common sense. 

In his talks with other foremen about 
production problems and work nie?thods 
relative lo their respectiv^e departments, 
he noticed that the £?ufoject of absentee- 
ism was conspicuous by its absence; so 
he advised the necessity of such discus- 
sion between forenian and worker. Then 
he erected a larj^e board near the time 
clock and listed the names of ail fore- 
men, the number of employees super- 
vised by each, and their daily absentee 
percentages. 

Over the time clock he placed a poster 
which said: **J( You're Not a Fuli-Time 
Worker, You*re Jiist a Part-Time Ameri- 
can." 

The very first day the plan w^as put 
into operation, absenteeism dropped five 
per cent, and later dropped as much as 
50 per cent in some departments. 

Mr, Greenfield, in commenting on the 
success of his plan, said: •*Most folks 
will listen to reason, and that is all we 
use. Employees are simply told the truth 
by their foreman — that even the sim- 
plest task in a war plant plays a vital 
part in the fight ag:aliist the enemy* 
Threats are out," 

One supervisor, duplicating the re- 
ports of many others, stated: *'l have 
68 employees in my department. Until 
recently an average of 20 failed to show 
up for work e\''ery day. Now it is five, 
and we hope to reduce that figure." 

The tire plant is busily engaged in 
fabricating numerous subassemblies for 
Liberator bombers, 

Mr. Greenfield has been a Ford cm* 
ployee for more than 23 years. His son 
is an American Ranger in New Caledo- 
nia. Too old to carry a rifie, Mr, Green- 
field says, *'But if seliing bonds and help- 
ing cut down absent€*eism will help get 
my taoy and millions of others home a 
little sooner, I'll give all I've got, and am 
grateful for this privilege," 

In a recent company drive he sold 
more than $50,000 worth of war bonds* 
—Rose D, MhVKR 
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^ ^ It took unu^^"' engineering and 

Horthei^tst^me- ^lUiacturvrjS^^rftgW on land 

fare, t^^e JaP^ %ater Bv^A ^ that can "^^^^^^ nev. >var ^e^v 
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FMC Food Packlin^ Cqulpmant 

. , .handJes cinned, frozen* de- 
hydrated, fresh -pit ckc<l foods. 




P*«rl««s (Pumps > . . America's 
largest ^eliiDg pumps for Irn- 
giici figj mimlcipal water systems. 




FMC Research LsliarstoriB*.,, 

con iinu ally t-xp crime tit to im- 
prove food handling methods. 




t=1avor««iil Preteetiv* Proe««B 

. . . (L wax film to keep produce 
fresh longer, reduce spoiUge. 




Don't Let War Plants Scare You 



,000 




Peace will bring demands for new, prac 
Ileal buildings for specific purposes 

(Continued from page 27} 
^^roduction will prove one of the mo4st 
efTective phases of the entire war effort. 

Of the war plants built for perman- 
ency, some uindoubtedly will remain in 
govemment control on curtailed produc- 
tion or on experiment and research* Only 
an extreme pacifist would argue that 
America will again convert all its 
s\\^ords into plowshares. 

Some plants now on war production 
^Hrill, of course, turn to producing for the 
civilian economy. This is indicated par- 
ticularly in the aluminum, magnesium 
and synthetic rubber industries. Yet, 
those industries were volume producers 
before the war only to a degree and what 
they produce for civilian use will be new 
production, superimposed on our prewar 
economy. 

While Uiere is controversy over the 
future of synthetic rubber in America, 
it would seem simple good sense to keep 
that industry active, and the labor of 
producing rubber in American work- 
men's hands, at least through the imme- 
^^iate postwar adjustment period. 

Smoll competition in space 

IT SEEMS likely, however, that the total 
amount of war-plant floor space likely 
to compete with the tremendous going 
production plant of America will be 
small. 

Because of the dramatic emphasis on 
r plants, many people assume they 
mprlse a much larger share of our 
total factory area than is actually the 
case. While exactly comparable figures 
are not available, the War Production 
Board, reporting on the distribution of 
government contracts for war supplies, 
industrial plant and equipment from 
June, 1940, to June, 1943, set the amount 
at $14,515,000,000. This includes the cost 
of land, construction and equipment for 
indu.^ria] facilities. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board Ust^ the national inventory of 
machinery, plant and other operating 
facilities in 1940 at |52, 800, 000, 000. This 
total does not include cost of land and 
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some related non-produc- 
tion facilities which are 
part of the $14,515,000,000 
government totai. 

It is obvious from these 
figures that government 
war plants thus amount to 
approxiniately 25 per cent 
of our going civilian pro- 
duction capacity. Bkono- 
mists say we must, and 
can, double our prewar 
production output, which 
implies a much greater in* 
crease in production facili- 
ties than 25 per cent. 

Yet, even this 25 per cent 
embodies those plants of 
exclusive wartime utility, 
including some of the larg- 
est individoal layouts in 
the emergency building 
program. They are not adaptable to civil- 
ian production, will not be converted. 
Likewise, a large number of ''five-year 
plants" must be deducted. So must tho^ie 
which will remain under government 
control. 

What remains for possible civilian 
conversion is insignificant in relation 
to our total production plant. 

As an oiTset to this small Increase are 
those planbi which were producing be- 
fore the war but will not again build 
civilian goods because of obsolescence. 

A sufficient answer to the entire ques- 
tion of the effect of war- plants on post- 
war manufacture, it seems to me, is the 
fact that practical Industrialists are now 
ordering plans for new plants to be built 
as quickly as possible after the war ends. 

In support of their judgment, based 
on their own individual company out- 
look, is the record of building generally. 
Building contract awards disclose that, 
in the *30*s, construction of all types was 
only fractionally that of the '20*3. 

In 37 eastern states in 1928, the pre- 
war peak year of building, construction 
in all categories— commercial, indus- 
trial, residential, pubhc works, and utili- 
ties—totalled $6,628,000,000. This was 
only slightly larger than in 1927, and 
was not again realized even in 1941 when 



bntracts already bfui^ ]*i f 
"plants pushed the total to $6,007, 

By 1942. under the full impetus of the 
war program, the total soared to $8,255,- 
000,000. about one-third larger than the 
annual average in lft27-*29. 

If the rate of building in 1942 was sus- 
tained in 1943. which does not appear 
probable, we will ha%'e accumulated a 
two-year bulge of less than $4,000,000,- 
000 to apply against a continuous an- 
nual deficit since 1929 in normal con- 
struction. 

Everywhere you look, new industrial 
plants will be needed. 

This is necessary work— work dic- 
tated by the profit motive. Modern pro- 
duction managers know they can no 
more compete in obsolete plant housing 
than a motor freight carrier could op- 
erate profitably with old equipment 

Industrialists ^ill spend money for 
new construction because they know 
they will more than get it back in low* 
cost selling. If this seems a crass frame 
for a roseate picture of postwar Amer* 
ica, it is nothing to be ashamed of. The 
profit motive is the very epitome of the 
American system of free enterprise at 
its functional best. 



Built for specioliied 
products, war plants 
€an*t be converted to 
civilian production 
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Cintf'KottAk Film and Magazine help take the 
guess" out of aerial gunnery and bring our 




FROM THE ARMY 
AIR FORCES CATALOG 
\ ON AIRCRAFT CAMERASi 



I 



ultsl obniined in atrial gunnery 
line or fbr producing visual rt-C' 
i ciBactuaX 4rr comb.ir, is actually 
\. rug^ddly ciipstructcd mt>tion-pic* 
cuj^cm . .V wired ima tht fire 
■krol tircuif qf the air craft* 

^mfhe kercen/Jke of fmprnvemtni 
Wk*^ if* iw:fftf//c&m^tt/ f^umtery due tQ 
use ($f\shtH- gmt\am£ra\ h ttnmZ' 
ty higlik 1 hat this rriiinini; p ro- 
es iuparior rc-.su li\ in comKii is a 
! utt to lho«e rcsp<msible far dtc 
icction V>f borli the \r .lining prti- 
and t|te training ^utpment*" 



flyers back alrve 



F the hunter doesriH get his first 
fiuf k. wlKifs the difference? But 
suppose the cluck were shooting backl 

In tfic life of every one of oiir you 11^ 
CI vers comes tliat first terrific tJionient. 
And in tliat firsl fij^lit, our Dyer over- 
cntiies Ills greatest hazard. If he j^cis 
''dLick^\ 

Wlien Cjirie-Kotlak Maj^as^ine, wiih 
its 3*second h>ading, was irivenleth 
nohodv ever expected it to help teuch 
our ]>ih)ts lu shoot, 

Kodak assisted ui adaptinjr it. Ttie 
gun camera, which employs it, uses tfie 



same Cine-Kodak Film in tlie famihar 
nj a gamines that yon use. It shows otir 
fig f iter pihst in truining Iiow he's 
slnn^ting* , . why he nilssech 1 lis train- 
ing comirnies until he doesni miss 
any more. He goes itrto that first fight 
some of tlie cot>l, calculating 
skill tliat means ^'veteran," 

When equipped with the gun cam- 
era, he comes hack to liis home field 
or llighl deck with the visual record 
ofairctunbat — evideni^'e that Ire is on 
kis way toward being an ace , . . 



RKMEMBER THE ^^FLYIXG TIGERS*'?- hiiw 
tliyt siriRlc «iMU.iJrHjEi of crutk Army* Navv, and Mu- 
tinc vuiiiiiii-et>>i in ( hiita.* dcsfJCtdtclv *liiiM uf ^parc 
|iart*4 mid fuel fur Uicir fjaiclit'cl-up^t^tisulclt' {iljncr^. 
pitc(l L]|) tllic iruTcdibfc to\\x\ 497 Jjp [114111:3— ^ 
ruiEKf uf34 Ui I;' Thrirjs ksa'h ii cxatuplc fur lii 

ar humc, BUY MORE WAR BONDS, 




Serving human progress through photography 




' Big Boy 



makes the grade 



^ Up and over western moun- 
tain grades, *'Big Boy'* hauls 
heavy loads of war supplies. A 
fleet of these '*Big Boy'* loco- 
motives — the world's largest — 
rumble over the Union Pacific 
Strategic Middle Route, unit- 
ing the East with the Pacific 
Coast . , • linking farms and 
faaories with the lines of supply 
to our many banle fronts. 



The ''Big Boys" — and thousands of 
Union Pacific employes on the 
home front and in the armed forces 
— are doing their part to hasten 
victory- They're work i ng and fight- 
ing not only to w^in the war but to 
uphold the fundamental American 
doctrine of giving each and every 
citizen the opportunity to "make 
the grade'* through hard work 
and individual enterprise, 

^ Farm praJucti&n must he suppiemenud 
by Victory Gariitns^ Graw m^re m '4 



TMi PltOCkiSSf¥i 



UKION PACIFIC 

RAl LROAD 



r HOW mmin industrv produces umi mm^ 
iniEi mn iowsei mzi uquip mmi t 



Firecrackers to Bombs 




Bill Engeike, and two kids, on his suburban ploce which 
wos converted from fireworks factory to bomb arsenol 



\A^HEN America entered the war, the 
fireworks business was over/' says Wil- 
liam J. Engelke, owner and operator of 
the Pan-American Fireworks Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, **so I settled down to 
raising chickens and trying to do some- 
thing to help the food program," 

It was on several shore acres in rural 
and suburban Lake Worth, near the 
scattered storehouses and workshops of 
his company, that 63-year*young Bill 
Engelke, with his vi^fe and six- year-old 
son ^'settled down" to looking after a 
cow, a calf, two goats and a kid, some 
fruit trees, a garden, and the raising of 
chickens, geese and guinea hens. 

"This is the life/* he'd say, looking to- 
ward the buildings where he used to 
make roman -candles, sky-rockets, flash 
bombs and other items dear to the hearts 
of kids the world over. "Glad I'm through 
with fireworks," 

For more than 30 years before Pearl 
Harbor, "Firecracker Bill" had been 
making and staging fireworks displays 
from coast to coast. Hundreds of holi- 
day-crowds had sighed ''Oh" and *'Ah" 
to the bright flashes of his colorful 
Fourth of July shows, and his "Spirit of 
No Man's Land*' had thrilled thousands 
of spectators from Puget Sound to Bis- 
cayne Bay. 

But he did not remain settled dow^n 
very long. 

In June 1942, he got a request from an 
Army officer. Bill sent the officer an as- 
sortment of whistling, salute» and aerial 
flash bombs, and some simulated gren- 
ades, similar to those used in his shows. 

While many small factories were 
trying to get Into war production. Bill 



Engelke was forced into it. The samples 
sent to the officer proved highly success- 
ful for use in sham battles and the realis- 
tic training of troops under simulated 
battle conditions. Orders began coming 
in by the dozens for thousands and tens 
of thousands of his paper bombs and 
grenades. 

Although a past master in the art of 
making fireworks. Biirs conversion to 
wartime production was not easy. His 
physical plant, however, was ideal. 

"You hsLve to keep this powder sepa- 
rated — it does not mix very well unless 
you know the formulas," he explains. 
"Also, making fireworks is largely a 
manual operation. That is why the 
Chinese have been so successful in mak- 
ing the peacetime fireworks for most of 
the world. Their patience and lack of 
machinery were a good combination for 
this kind of manufacturing.** 

Hence, it took time to train help, most 
of whom are women and older men. Bin 
thinks young men do not exercise the 
necessary care, and take too many 
chances, since they do not have a high 
regard for safety. 

Of course, there are a few "Hube 
Goldberg" hand-operated machines 
about the place ( the inventions of Bill ) . 
some woodworking machinery, and :i 
hydraulic press for packing powder; but 
most of the work is done by hand. 

Each of the dozen small shops is filled 
to the door, Some of the material is 
stacked outdoors and protected with 
tarpaulins, "I do a lot of Fibber McGee 
housekeeping," grins BilL "But after it's 
ail over» I'll tidy up the place/' 

—Joseph B. Cowan 



SAVED-A 



FLOOD OF 



PRECIOUS SOLVENT... 

and costs cuf to one'tenth 

A sm'AM ocean of paint is needed 
to protect planes and other war 
goods against rust and corrosion. 

A Cleveland paint maker, irked 
at seeing much precious solvent 
wasted with dirty paint and resi- 
due (reel am a I. ion procesae-s then 
used were prnhibiiively cosily), 
looked for a. practical solution - . . 
and Ciillt*d a Bowser Lriqutd Con- 
trol Engineer, 

A Bowser StilU basically similar 
to those which Bowser makes for 
the dry-ck-aning industry^ was 
recommended , , , and installed. 
With it, thousands of gallons of 
solvents were reclaimed at a cost 
of only a few cents per gallon, 
about one- tenth of the old cost. 
At that rata of saving, the Still 
paid for itself in its first 150 hours 
of operation. 




Besides making gui^glits» bomb^ 
sighti^, projectiles^ fire-control 
units and much other important 
war material^ in its own factories^ 
Bowser, Inc, is supplying many 
hundreds of war plants that de- 
pend on Bowser lubricating sys- 
tems, meters, filters, oil condi- 
tioners, pumps, dispensers, etc. 
Just one itopresaive example — 
over 90% of America's stjeel mills 
rely on Bowser Lubrication Sys- 
tems, BowsEa, Ikc, Fort Wayne 
5» Indiana^ 

'V^^^ BUY WAR BONDS 
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you% O^nQ Salt J^Lan 

Our company is noted for its variety of 
policies and paynnent plans* Your Prudential 
agent will help you choose the one most suit- 
able for your special needs and circumstances. 

Ask for information without obligation. 




Prudential 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

A mutual life imumnce compdn^r 
HOMf OFFICe NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



•Shoeing"^^^ 





another tough job being done by MORSE 



With dose to Kalf a century's experience 
in the building of special and standard 
silent and rolkr chain, Marse. Jogkally, 
was called on to build the special chain 
assembly t>^pe track treads or ^hoe$, for 
the LVT <2) Water Buffaloes constructed 
by the Food Machinery Corporation, The 



services of Morse design engineers are 
available to those dc^iiring better or spe- 
cially developed chains or chain as^mblies 
for conveying, handling, or other purposes, 
even though production \ 
may have to wait until 
these other jobs are done. 



SPROCKETS CHAINS 


FLfXIlLE COUPLINGS f . ^ ' 






MOm CHAIN COMPAMY - ITHACA, N. V. • 


OITtOrt, MICH. • A ftOtO-WARNER iNOUmt 



Germany Con Be 
Made to Hate War 

iContiHiud from patft if/ J 
Nazi militarists must be extenninated. 
War mad industrialists may not be a 
perfect pamlteL They can be cured by 
physical control of their industries but 
if they do not cooperate in the ways of 
peace, others must take their place in 
industry as in politics. 

Possibly the g^reatest asset of Ger* 
many in the rehabilitation of Europe, is 
the skilled nianpov^'er in a itiglrly indus- 
trialized nation of 80^000,000 people. 
Factories will be wrecked and outworn 
but the individual productive power of 
millions of artisans will be undiminished. 
Not using their skill would compare to 
restricting employment in industrial 
Detroit to tending victory gardens or 
rowing sightseers on Lake St- Clair, 

Work may prevent war 

INDUSTRY must provide work, and 
quickly, if unemployment and unrest is 
not to repeat the bloody political feuds 
which followed the previous war in Ger- 
many. It must be on a stable foundation. 
If peace economy cannot provide jobs 
and unemployment can be met only by 
prcparationis tor ^var, the years of peace 
will be only armistices to raise new gen- 
erations for slaughter. 

A discontented people who want war 
must be watched and, in a poverty 
stricken Germany, memories of Nazi 
days when everybody had work may ac- 
quire a golden glow. When industry pro- 
vides a living, when opinions can be 
expressed and when there is opportunity 
outside of party politics, a coimtry will 
not accept the slaughter of war for the 
personal glory of kaiser, fuehrer* duce 
or emperor. 

As the greatest industrial nation, 
super industrialized today, regeneration 
of the rest of the world is a necessity for 
the United States. Not only must we 
change from war to peacetime produc* 
tion to keep our own people employed 
but we must meet the demands of other 
countries for the goods of which they 
have been deprived during the war and 
provide other countries uith the ma- 
chinery and tools to make the same 
change. 

That does not mean that our country 
must be a free grab bag for whatever 
is wanted. Nor can American industry 
expect cash on the barrelhead for such 
heavy demands. A workable credit sys- 
tem can be planned now. 

Previous methods have not been 
happy. After the last war, Americ 
loaned liberally to Germany and othe 
countries for reconstruction. With fe 
exceptions, the loans became gifts a 
far as payment was concerned. Opti 
mists carried them as assets until th 
awakening and crash came ten year 
later. This time» American financing ca 
be more realistic, and industry need no 
wait ten years for readjustment. 

Another hopefuj venture of Amei^ca 
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What powers most 
of America's 

WAR PROGRAM ? 



**What do you want to know 
about the Coal industry?" 

That's whot w« at Icdd tKdu»and$ 
of people ttirouf hout the nation^ 
and h»r# ar» our answers to two 
of th«ir cittestionsp 





^ ^^"^^ '.t voHnie ever 
.^.,PuriB55l^^V. have pr^' 

Have been 4(),0J^ ^ ,,nke.. 
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J. he answer is lit tiimf nous 
eoaL 

America's war program 
wouIdn^t get very far with- 
out it. 

Bituminous coal is uiieil in 
making prarlirally lOO'^^ 
of all steeU 

It supplies 65% of the me- 
chanical energy required 
to run the machines that 
make the gunB, tanks, 
planes and other arms and 
war equipment. 



ore ,he mmers 

to t],e day 
^'en iJmre won't 

atallj 



II supplies ihe power for 
94^^^ of the nation's loco* 
motives. 

It provides iii whole, or in 
Jiart, the hasie maleriala 
for all high exphjsives, ami 
the four most important 
war chemicals. 

85% of all w^ar plasties re* 
quire processed bitumin- 
ous coal as a hase. 

And in addition to all this 
— and more — 41 of the 
homes in the United States 
depend on bituminous coal 
for heat. 

No wonder the annual 
value of the bituminous 
coal mined in this country 
exceeds the value of all me- 
tallic minerals combined. 

Bituminous coal is a great 
fuel. We're proud to he- 
long to the industry which 
minpc^ it. We aim to live up 
to our responsibilities to 
our country, to our cus- 
tomers and the men who 
work in our mines, 

★ ★ * 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS 



BiTuraous CoAi 



60 East 42n(l Street New York 1 7, N.Y. 
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PLASTICS 
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CAROUNA 




FORESTS 



COAL 



SOYA 
BEANS 



-rl *>ther raw materials 
and other ra 



Is offer vnvs 



uol 



ipport 



unities to 



the Plastic Industry 




^yuETH Carolina offers the 
Plastic Induscrv unexcelled 
op port un hies. Abundant raw ma- 
terials: immense forests of hard 
and soft woods . . , a practically un- 
tapped coal field .mica . , , clay. . . 

asbestos . . . silica , sova beans and 

other agriculttiral products— cot- 
tan linters . . , hulls. 

^' ear- round mild climate* 
Plentiful hydro-electric power* 
Skilled and semi-skilled labor of 
a tvpc that makes for profitable op- 
eratitjn without interruption, prof- 
itable operation, not only for the 
processor of the raw material 
but also for the manufacturer of 
the fi n i s h c d 
prod net. 

Geographic 



location together with excellent 
transportation systems — rail, air> 
highway and water — ^put your 
plant within a few hours of the 
principal markets of America. A 
good location to serve the enor- 
mous postwar demands of Cen* 
tral and South America. 

\\>ite today for information 
about North Carolina resources 
waiting for you. Let our trained 
Engineering Staff help you solve 
your problems of tomorrow. Ad- 
dress Commerce and Industry 
I>ivision, 3177 Department of 
Conser%'ation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

/\/0m CAROim 



dustry was the ptirct ra 
tlon of factories in other t uunti h Her 
Hjalmar Ulysses Grant Schacht. Na 
finance minister, soon decided that 
tJiough the factories helped Germany- 
sending their profits to the United State 
did not help and that stopped. After sue 
experiences, America can be content t 
let foreigners operate their own fac- 
tories but can eqidp them when there is 
some assurance of being paid for it. 

The American creditor will supervise 
the foreign concern — employment, what 
it produces and profits — until it has paid 
for the material advanced. 

Naturally the Government must pro 
tect the credits which industry extend 
abroad. How much authority, and fo 
how long, will depend on the country. 

We can*t come home after a whippin 
and a warning : "Now, be good!" Nor ca 
the United States delegate giaarding its 
interests to its allies as was done before. 
There will be differences of opinion and 
coafiicting interests from the start and 
the best of friends change in time* 

Americans want to malte their armed 
responsibility, their occupation of Eu- 
ropean countries, as brief as possible 
but this time It must continue until the 
lesson of the war is learned. Heads will 
be thick and stubborn but with indus- 
try as a solid foundation, they can be 
taught that warisbitter and futile. 

The milHons. particularly in th 
United States* whose existence and well- 
being depend on industry and employ- 
ment have the biggest stake in the com- 
ing peace, and the mUlions who make 
the United States the foremost indus 
trial nation of the world can be ready 
to show the way and have a voice in 
m-iting a durable peace for Germany 
and Europe. 




Flexible hose is now made in large^ 
sizes! John Curtis, veteran rubber wort 
er, here is emerging from an inspectic 
tour of the interior of a new hose buU| 
by The B. F. Goodrich Company: 

Made of 14 plies of heavy duck fabric 
coated %\ith synthetic robber and re- 
inforced with two coils of heavy wire, 
this section is 15 feet long and wei^'h.s 
2,200 pounds. It will ht> u-^i^d in hydr;* = jHr 
mining of phosphat* 
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THAT'S typical of bow employers reply to in- 
quiries al>out HoneiHty Engineering, It ht^lp^ 
keep needed employees on your payroll hy hrdping 
reduce the number who '*go wrong" and misappro- 
priate money^ materials or merchandise. In one 
large wholesale organization, for example, thirf 
new Personnel-Protection Plan cut by 83% the 
average number of employees discharged for dm- 
honesty. 

Based on long experience j the IT, & G. Per- 
sonnel-Prot-eetion Plan not only insures you 
against financial los^ through employee dishonesty 



but: (1) rliscJuse^ undesLi-able [lersoimel tuul pre- 
vent:^ wiiste in training; (2) applie*^ te^^ted melhatk 
that help keep good employees from going wrong ; 
(3) helps employers* ehminate leakB^ pitfalls and 
careless acts^ that often lead to employee tlis- 
iionesty. 

Whether you have 10 employeet^ or 10,000, your 
U. S* & G, agent wiU be glad to show you how 
the Pcrf>onnel-Proteftion Plan helps you keep 
employees l>y keei>ing tliem hone.st. ('oiisult lum 
today. 

Branch OJficen in 4^ Ciiie^' — Agents Everywhere 



r. s. F. & G. 

UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 

FlilELITY Sc GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES; BALTIMORE, MD, 



Consult your insuronce agent or broker 




as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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When G. I. Joe Comes Home 



^ Caniinueti from page 21} 
aions of the Selective Service Act. If he 
desires to take it, he must apply to his 
former employer within 40 days after 
discharge. He is advised also of the fa- 
cilities available to htm in connection 
with obtaining employment, vocational 
education and other benefits. 

Then, with his (or her> toilet articles, 
a pair of shoes, a couple of changes of 
socks and undem^ear, the current issue 
' of clothing ( if i^inter, an overcoat is 
thro\%ii in ) whatever service pay is due, 
travel pay, plus $100 of musteriag-out 
pay and a pat on the back, the veteran 
is returned to civilian life. 

After notifying his local draft board 
of his discharge^ the veteran is free to 
do as he chooses, providing the choice is 
within the realm of possibility. Some 
may wish to go fishing. loaf a bit — or 
just sit under the apple tree for a while, 
perhaps with a friend, or a jug -maybe 
both. No government agency or private 
organization has set up. as yet. a pro- 



gram to help the veteran realize such 
idyllic desires but. if he is lootcing for 
work and has had no worthwhile offers, 
numerous senices are available. 

Reemployment 

IF the veteran is still qualified to hold 
the position he left to enter military ser- 
vice and applies for reemployment with- 
m 40 days after discharge, the employer 
nuist give him a position of like senior- 
ity, status, and pay imless the employ- 
er's circumstances have so changed as 
to make it impossible or unreasonable to 
do so. That is the law. 

Attached to each !ocal Selective Ser- 
vice Board, arc reemployment commit- 
teemen who serve as the agents and 
coin^sellors of veterans with direct re- 
sponsibility to restore them to their old 
jobs and act as liaison agents and con- 
tuct men with other government agen- 
cies. 

A veteran, needing advice as to his 



Veteran Education and Training 

THERE ARE certain fundamental considerations which should 
be given due regard in preparing legislation which will provide the 
machinery for energizing the objectives. These are: 

The Veterons* Administrotian and the S. Office of Education have the 
expert and professional peri^nncl and the experience to administer such 
a program- Legislation which will bring into effective cooperation the 
facilities of these two agencies in managing the program wouJd be most de- 
sirable » 

The several state depurtmenls of education together with the state boards 
for vocational training should be recognized as competent agencies for ad- 
ministering the program within the states. 

Provision should be made for approval of pre-employment training facili- 
ties maintained by business institutions. A liaison group inclusive of private 
educational institutions within each state should be officially authorized 
to serve in an advisory capacity. 

A(l funds appropriated should be administered by the Veterans* Administra- 
tion. This is etsential so that proposed provisions for reducing mustering* 
out pay during training, or adjusting subsistance allow^ces in case of com- 
pensation to trainees by employers may be properly handled. 

Education and train Lng details should be worked out by the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with state educational authorities. 

Responsibility for determining the need for supplementary educational 
and voca* ional counseling and guidance services should reside in the state 
educational and vocational officials. 

Provisions for continued education for a selected number of veterans be- 
yond the one year period available to all, should be most carefully weighed. 

As education and training will be executed by local educational authori- 
ties and institutions, resulting in a greatly decentralized operation* no 
elaborate national, state or local programs should be necessary. 

Last and most important, no new agency, administration or administra- 
tor of the federal Government should be established, 

THOMAS C BOUSHALL 

Chairman, Committee on Education 
v. S, Chamber of Commerce 



former job. should contact the r<*cmplay* 
nient committeemen of his local board 
f or any other board, for that matter K 

New employment 

THOUSANDS of veterans will not want 
to go back to their former jobs and 
won't. Many others wll find that their 
prewar bosses, for valid reasons, can't 
reemploy them. Great numbers of them, 
many of whom entered military service 
directly from school or coJk'ge, will have 
had no previous emplovTrient. 

Here aj^ain, the re»^m ploy men t mm- 
mitteemen may be looked to for advice, 
i nf orniatif>n and guidance as to employ- 
ment possibilities. If no opportunltieK 
present themselves, the commttteemen 
may refer the veteran to the United 
States Employment Service for actual 
placement assistance. 

Each tJSES office has a Veterans* Em- 
ployment Representative whose duty it 
IB to give sole consideration to the find- 
ing of suitable jobs for the veterans who 
apply. 



Self employment 



FEDERAL, state, kjcal and private 
ag-encicB have varioiis plans in the mak 
ing, all designed to help the veteran who 
wants to go into business for himself. 

Congress is considering legislation 
which viill provide federal-state loans to 
veterans for purchase of mdividual 
farms not exceeding |1 2,500 in value, 
the interest to be about one per cent, and 
the U. S. Treasury putting up $4 to the 
state*E $1. Many states are contempla 
ing mmilar legislation. 

The U. S. Department of Agricultu 
will soon release a report describing 
possible opportunities in farming, the 
proper econonvic-size unit for fjimil 
operation of vari(ms types of farms, th 
availability of new lands, and the pit- 
falls awaituig the unwary beginner. 

The Army, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, in pre- 
paring a series of 32 booklets on how 
to go into business, 

Business men of Albert Lea, Minn., 
have established a fund from which they^ 
will make loans to returned service me 
who wish to start up their own shop 
and enterprises. Business men in othe 
cities, lacking certain service an 
amusement centers, are thinking o: 
ways to help finance veterans who ca 
fulfil their particular community need 

Education 

PUBLIC and private agencies are now 
considering a number of plans and pro- 
grams for the training and education of 
both men and women discharged from 
our Armed Forces. Points of emphasis 
vary, but all agree on the desirability of 
providing vocational guidance, educa- 
tion and trainmg at federal or federal - 
state expense. (Disabled veterans al- 
ready have this right.) 

Many believe and recommend that 
the federal Government should make ft 
flnanciaUy possible for every man and^ 
woman » who has aerved honorably foe 
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IN THE FIELDS at home, and 
on foreign battlefields— /i/rwm 
are driving the machines of war- 
Nearly two miilion farm boys 
are in the Armed Forces. Thetr 
weapons are tanks * * * anti-aircraft 
guns . P . powerful crawler tractors 
. . . and the great engines in the 
bombers. 

Here at home, in history's great- 
est battle for FOOD, every farm 
machine is mobilised. This year 
every tractor operator drives a 
weapon in the war for Victory 
and Freedom— and the greatest of 
these weapons is FABMALL All* 
Purpose Power. 

Just twenty years ago Interna- 
tional Harvester announced the 
original Farmall — the Arst true 
all-purpose tractor. The 
Farmall idea — ^ uniflca- 
ii&n of working iooh and 
/jouw— swept the coun- 
try. For the first time the 
farmer had power that 
could do all die work of 



horses - , , faster, better, and ai 
lower cost. Today there are horse- 
less farms wherever you go. Today 
millions of farmers have learned 
the efficiency, the economy and 
the case of farming with the mod- 
ern FARJviALL SYSTEM* 

Today the boys in uniform have 
reason to be glad that an army of 
Farmalls is waging a war of pro- 
duction on the home front. These 
most popular of all tractors, and 
the long line of Farmall machines, 
are bearing a major parr of Agri* 
culture^s record burden* 

When the young farmers return 
with their Victory they must take 
over and carry on. Food must write 
the Peace and make it last. Har- 
vester and the International 
dealers, and the modern faemall 
SYSTEM, will arm them for the 
needs of post-war Agriculture. 

International 
Harvester Company 

180 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago I, IK, 



and the FARMALL fights for food! 



NATIONAL HARVESTER 
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some mini mum period in the armed 
forces since September 16. 1940. to spend 
at least a year in a school; trade school, 
college, technical InHtitution, or train- 
ing-in-indtJ5rtry, 

To forecast accurately how muny 
veteranB will want such training is diffi- 
cult. Economic conditions, employment 
opportunities, and an avvarenesii of their 
own needs are the factors which, in the 
mam. will determine their numbers. 
Educational leaders have migg^csted that 
preparations should be made for be- 
tween 500.000 and 1,000.000 "students" 
of all t5T>es, 

Hospital care 

THE Veterans* Administration is re- 
sponsible for providing hospitalization, 
domiciliary and medical care, vocational 
rehabilitation, partial and total disabil- 
ity compensation and the settlement of 
all life insurance benefits for the men 
and women veterans of the current war. 

At present, this ag-ency operates about 
93 hospitalization centers m 45 states 
and the District of Columbia. This is not 
enough; nor are there sufficient beds to 
meet the demand- The need for addi- 
tional competent medical personnel is 
also urgent* That is not the fault of the 
Veterans* Administration. It has only 
recently been classified as a war agency 
entitled — second only to the War and 
Navy Departments — ^to priorities in pt-r- 
sonnel. equipment, supplies and mate- 
rial. 

In recognition of immediate require- 
ments, the Army has detailed 100 doc- 



tors, and the Navy 60. f 
the Veterans' Admini.si i ii c e.. a i... 
tional hospital facilities, beds, supplies 
and equipment of the Armed Fori * 
have also been made available t 
veteran use. 

General Hines, Veterans' Admlnisl^ 
tion administrator, believes that his 
ageney eventuall.v uill need at least 300,- 
OOO hospital beds. It has about 85.000 
beds now and the current construction 
program is intended to increase th 
total to 100.000. 

Vocational help 

IN addition to the Veterans' Administra- 
tion's regular rehabiiitatit>n activities— 
such as therapeutic and psychotherapy 
attention, giving proper fit and use of 
artificial limbs, and rendering necessary 
surgical and dental care — ^Congress has 
made, it responsible for aiTording voca- 
tional rehabilitation training to the dis- 
abled of World War II. 

No course of training is to extend be* 
yond four years. MaintenRn,ce and sup- 
port of the individual veteran during his 
training period is provided by increas- 
ing his disability pension to $80 a month 
for a single man, $95 a month for a 
married man with one child, with $5 a 
month for each additional child, and $10 
a month for each dependent parent. 

Read|ustment aids 

THE armed services are expecting to 
expand and reorient opportunities for 
vocational training and counsel to the 





Tugboats in Sections 



Tugboofs, ii<?w style, come down the 
assembly line of Chrysler Corporation 
at an average speed of 13 every working 
day. 

Made at a dry-land shipyard, conven- 
tional launching is unknown to these 
tugs. At the end of the assembly line 
they receive a water test to see that the 
hulls are leakproof. Their first actual 
acquaintance with the sea comes after 
they are shipped to the point of use, 

Chrysler's boats are of two types — a 



marmc tractor and a tug— both calle 
"Sea Mules/* 

The tractor utilizes the prfnc 
an outboard motor. It is a st, 
marine engine enclosed in a steei pon- 
toon complete with propeller^ rudder 
and controls. 

The tug is formed of two tracto 
units bolted side by side to make th 
stern and two pontoons to form a for 
ward section. The four sections can 
shipped separately two to a car» 
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On April 18, 1775, Paul Revere btgan his famous nud night ritic 
tit warn Lejtlngi on-Con curd resident? that the British were commg . * . 
wkh the result th^t. tlie MinuTc Men were ready 2nd waiting for the 
Kind's ?uldicrs the following morn-n§. As much concerned akmC 



fire hazards as Revere was abmit his coimtr}'*s dnngefj k:iding fire 
insurance companies have been ^varning the fiubltc about the dariger 
of such hazards for many^ many years. As a result, thcic hazards 
are bemg gradually rllnimated . , .rates gradually lowered! 



1944 — APRIL hath 30 djys 



'Plant Victory Gardens early— food is scarcer than ever!' 
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ALL FOOLS' DAY* 1826, con stmt ion htnm on 1st Massachusetts tailroad- 

- |}a[ni ^uitb^jti, 1792^ Congicf^s established Phita. mint, 

- 1860, the Pony Express made its first rati between Sacramento, Califointa. and St. 

Joseph . Missouri. 
- 1933, U.S. Navy dirigiMe, Akron, destroyed in storm, 

■ Oniy an expert can determine whether or not your property insurance l overage is 
truly adequate. Your Agent or Broker is an eipert'^see htm today! 

■ 1830, organisation of the Mormon Church in Fayette^ New York. 

- (PooU :ffdbm 1939. Italian troops invaded Albania. 

' FuU Moon, 12:22 P. M,, E. S. T. 1SS4, Ganges Cmd. India, opened. 
(S^aattt ^wihav. 1917, Canadians took Vimy Ridge. 

■ 1845, start of Pittsburgh fire— 1,000 bldgs. destroyed— loss, $6,000,000. 
- 1814, abdiation of Napoleon. 1917, Hoover appointed Food Commissioner. 
'1861, bombardment of Fort Sumter began, 

-1743, birth of Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United States, 
-1931, the twenty miUionth Ford ar rolled off the assembly line. 
- 1912, Titanic sunk after striking iceberg off Newfoundland, 1513 lives lost, 

- ^ Last Quarter, 1J:59 A. M, E. 5, T, 1889, Charles Chaplin born, 

- 1915, start of the second battle of Ypres. 

- 1906, San Francisco earthquake and fire (l8-21j. Property damage totaled $350,000,- 
000. Insuraiicc companies paid daims amounting to $220,000,000. 
Among the first to start pa laments were the companies in the Fire Association 

Group— companies that hate always been noted for prompt seuiements^ 
1889, birtK of Adolpli Hitler tSchicklgruber)— in Austria. 
1841, Ecliance Insurance Co. incorporated, 1930, Ohio State Penitentiary fire, 
0m. New Moon, 3:43 P. M., £. 5. 1889, Oklahoma opened to settlers, 
w 15140, dance hall fire in Natchez, Miss, 198 burned to death. 
1704, appearance of Boston News Letter, America's 1st permanent newspaper. 
1898, United States declared war on Spain, 
1607, English settlers landed at Cape Henry, Virginia, 

Running counter to the rising price sptral, property insurance rates are lamer 

today than they haoe ever Seen. 
1789. outbreak of mutiny on the Bounty, a British ship. 
1697, Hannah Dnstin escaped from her Indian uptors. 
First Quarter, 1:06 A.M., T. 1939, NY. World*;; Fair opened. 
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OB S E R VAT ION for j\prill RfFlacemcntcostjarciiimuchhighrrti^daythanm 1942 and 1943 that it's d^ngdtriustii assume that ytnir 
— ^— ' * priip^Jty jnsurantc coverage is ade*juatc uniess you've had an expert tiietk up on your (wjiitic* rirccntly. 

MORAL for Apvilt Have your Agent tjr Broker niakt this check-up for you ar tjneel 

FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 

Fhe Aiiociation of Philadelphia J^^^m Lumbermen*! Irsiurance Company 
The Reiiiinee Inturance Company j^^^M Fhitadetphia Nationai insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA P£NNSYtVANlA 
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1. Loading up another "bellyful" of destructjon for the enemy, quickly 
and safely with iraUers. Trail mobile makes hundreds of trailers for hauhog 
everything from bombs to tanks and crippled aircraft to supplies. 




t2« Motor Transport covers the home road map, too. Trucks and trailers 
are the flexibh way to link all points on the vast U. S. highway network, 
Trailmobile is back in production on commercial trailers also. (See below j 
I 



Battle Cry for this war - 
''GET A MOVE ONI" 



"^f^ET GOING "HURRY UFf' 
XjT ^GET A MOVE ON YAr- Those 
are the battle cries of Motor Trans- 
port in this war. 

With railroad lines in invasion 
territory either non-existent or torn 
up by the retreating enemy, trucks 
and trailers have to carry almost 
the entire burden of land supply 



for our fighters... rush thousands of 
tons of equipment that must be 
delivered right now. 

Here at home^ with too few men, 
vehicles, tires, and repair parts, 
Motor Transport has played a vital 
part in highbaUing American pro- 
duction to its thousands of destina- 
tions. On time! 



New Traitmobiles Being Mode Now 



^ Trailmobile is again building 
trailers for civilian uses. Several 
thousand permitted by Govern- 
ment allocations will be made with- 
out let-up in the production of trail- 



ers and equipment for the Armed 
Forces. Watch for Trailmobiles on 
the road. They are serving you.77ie 
Trailer Company of America, Cin- 
cirmati 9, Ofuo- Berkeley 2, Calif. 



iRAILMOBILE 

Commsrciaf Trorferi for War and Pwm >Ttim Vifal link in HmMibU Trdnsporfaf ton 




III addition, all public and private 
agencies that aim to help vett^rans in 
civil life are preparing to afiei^t in giv- 
ing vocational guidance and counseling. 
; In ajiticipation of this activity, the U. 
! Employment Service has started experi- 
I mental programs in seven cities, with 
the cooperation of the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration and the local draft boards. 

Clearing hoase committee 

A PLAN for organizing local Clearing 
House Committees, to be made up <if 
I reprt?Kentativcs from organizations of 
business. Industry, eommerre, agricul- 
ture and Iflborp and from patriotic and 
civic groups, is now in the mill. These 
committees handle, as community 
problems, all reemployment cases that 
the reemployment committeemen of lo- 
cal draft boards cannot adjust; and they 
will also make available the combined 
resources of the community in support- 
ing the efforts of the reemployment com- 
mitteemen and the U. S, Employment 
Service* 

This plan, suggested by the Reemploy- 
ment Division of the Selective Service 
System, was developed by the National 

I C) earing House Com oi it tee in Coopera- 
tion with the Reemployment Division. 
On the National Committee are repre- 
sentatives of 15 national organ tzations 
which include farm, labor, business, and 
industrial organizations and service 
clubs. The Chamber of Commerce of the 

I United States is a member. 

I Employer activify 

EMPLOYERS who are genuinely inter- 
ested in their employ eea are keeping in 
touch with those in the service. Letters 
from the **old bogs*' or other executives 
mean much to the soldiers far from 
home. Small gifts, the company maga* 
zine, special messages on holidays or im- 
portant occasions cheer them up. 

But no one thing is so important to 
the soldiers as knowing that they are 
wanted back again when they are dis- 
charged* To have given these men and 
women when they left a genera! assur- 
ance that their Jobs would be waiting is 
not enough: it is welcome news every 
time they hear it. 

Looking ohead 

DIFFICULT and troublesome problems 
will no doubt arise in some businesses 
in connection with the return of former 
employees. 

Many of those who are now being dis- 
charged are handicapped. With them the 
employer must proceed with sympathy 
and understanding. Properly placed, 
these men can ajid will make valuable 
employees. 

Top executives are appraising their 
opportunities to help. General Motors 
Corporation, for example, has, at each 
plant, a representative of the Personnel 
Department who coordinates the activi- 
ties of the medical, employment, train- 
ing and supervision departments with 
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nceufio^ a lot of times.. . 

Many cities and towns throughout America times small beginnings into substantial and 



could tell stories of men with vision and 
initiative who have seen the possibilities for 
progress in the automobile business , . . and 
made the most of them. 

These are stories of the American way of 
w^orking, in which men are free to take advan- 
tage of the openings ahead of them and to 
progress as far as their beliefs, desires and 
industriousness can take them. 

tBy better serving the needs of their cus- 
tomers they built their businesses from some- 



thriving enterprises • In the process they pro- 
vided employment opportunities for other 
men and women and contributed to the eco- 
nomic life of their com muni ties • 

Under America's traditional freedom of 
competitive individual enterprise, broad op- 
portunities should continue to exist in the 
automobile business for ambitious, energetic 
business men. 



TUNE \H MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P« M-, W. T. 
rojJay deciiefs hdficffing Clifyjier Corpofoflon proefucfs pfovidm vifot wartime oi/fomoffve services 

Chrysler Corporation 



PLYMOUTH 



O O D G E 



DE SOfO 



CHIYSLfR 



DODGE Joh'ltafmd TRUCK 



LET'S ALL lACK THE ATTACK 



— aUY MORE WAR iOND$ 





CRUCIBLE 
OF WAR 





War is a fesfing laboratory and out of its crucible 
come many refinements. Only those things will 
survive that can prove their worth. 

The railroads have withstood this gruelling test. 
They made the transition from peace to war 
quickly^ without confusion . . . and their amazing 
cooperation with our fighting forces has won the 
admiration of all. 

Some day — may it come soon! — the transition 
from war to peace will be accomplished. For 
that day, too, the railroads ore preparing. 

On the ROCK ISLAND we are pledged to carry on 
through the war, vigorously and resolutely . , , to 
provide even finer transportation in the post-war 
rehabilitation days. Trains will be better . . . 
schedules foster, • • there will be a degree of travel 
comfort never before experienced. 

Every tronsportation rePmement that comes out of 
this crucible of war shall serve peacetime America. 

BUY mo Hi WAH BOH OS 



A$ ym^tmr^Gy — andfodoy—so tomorrow HOCK ISLAND'S 
ioit pufpof* Jt fo provide ihm fine tf in fronfporfofion 



ROCK ISLAND LI 





respect to the employment of former 
servicDmen and women. 

The business men of Birmingham, 
Ala,, have adopted a rule that any vet- 
eran seeking employment will be inter- 
viewed by the top man of the organlza- 
tion to which he applies. 

Standard Oil (N,J.) President. R. W. 
Gallagher, points up an interesting sit- 
uation which many employers will face 
In the next few years: 

■^Finding good jobs which offer ad- 
vancement to returning employees who 
have grown in experience and judgment 
will be one of American industry's post- 
\^ ar problems, , . , 

"Many men w^ho went away af? office 
boys or clerks are going to come back 
to m with enormously broader experi- 
ence. . , ^ 

**One of our office boys is now the cap- 
ta.in-|jilot of a Flying Fortress wnlh 300 
combat'honrs and a D.F.C. Former tank 
wagon drivers are now majors; and a 
fuel oil supervisor of ours is now a lieu- 
tenant colonel. Thene men hs^ve qualified 
for far better positions.'* 

Work for Emily Post 

FOR many years, the seriously wound- 
ed veterans will be appearing in pub- 
lic (aJid who has a better right sol- 
diers who have lost a leg. an arm or an 
eye — or with bad scars. They bitterly re- 
sent the rudeness and stupidity of civil- 
ians who gape at their handicaps, 

' Everywhere I went people stopped 
and stared at me as if I were a ghost-" 
, - • "Where w^ere those nitwits brought 
up?" . . . 'nVhat is the matter with 'em ? 
Haven't they ever seen a guy with one 
leg before ?*' These are just a few sample 
remarks made by convalescing soldiers* 

SO MUCH for the public and private 
plans and programs in the mill or al- 
ready operatmg for the benefit of our 
homecoming soldiers. That we have 
learned much from the experience grow- 
ing out of World War I, is heartening; 
also encouraging is the fact that a grate- 
ful nation is preparing to do better for 
the veterans of World War II. 

But a successfyl reunion — ^the real, 
longed for. happy homecoming— is not, 
cannot be, based on the plans of plan- 
ners; it rests in the hearts of loved ones. 
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our Advertisement 

Oet TKis V^lcome TonigKt? 



EVENING! 
Iiarcl laski^ 
{|i^per»^at* 



. . B ringer of the tranquil hours^ afl^ 
Briimt^r i\( families loj^^^^^ aft 



|i;atherecl in their 
Oaih^^Mii^ Thi$^ 





lat you have 
!o many advertisers hold 
(ly News hsk^ carried for 43 eaiiseeutive 
lina^ than any other Chicajsto paper, mtirning^ 
Yes, The Daily News is Chieapa^s BASIC a<lver- 



niunip 



'For fair com pa tS son, ttttuor Sntage omitttad since The Chicauo 
Da fly Nawii does noi accept (idiertiainff for ittcohotic bei'eret^es. 



THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

FOR m YEAEH tint;AOa s HOME StWSPAPKIl 
ITg FLACE IN TIIE liOMK IS ONE OF 
EKSriCCT ANB TBlfST 

DAJLV NEWS PLAZA 4$0 We^t Madnon Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plata 

DETROIT OFFICE: T-iiS General Motor% Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hohart Building 
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They Tell It to the Army 




By JOHN CARLYLE 



TRAINED in everything from 
foreign languages to [udo, 
our new Military Police are 
ready for whatever turns up 



I 



IH^ seer 



VA^HEN OUT army of invasion lands on 
the shores of Europe. th<i Military Police 
— coinFilete with white and blue arm 
bands and crossed pistols on their collars 
— will go with it. In the first wave. 

The M.P/s will be needed to handle 
traffic. 

That is one of the things the new 
CorpK of Military Police hus been 
trained for by Maj. Gen. Allen VV 
Gull ion, PrD%*ost Marshal General, 

The invasion will be, phyHieally. th* 
most enormous operation of the sort ever 
attempted. We thought we had done 
rather a good-sized job when the Ameri- 
can forces were convoyed across the sea 
in 1»000 sihips to be landed at approxi- 
mately the same second on a liostilf 
shore. It is probable that the North 
African affair will by comparison to the 
landing to come be relatively picayune. 

No military man will say what the in- 
vasion force will be- 

In the end there will be millions, once 
the planes and the big guns and the first 
burst of Commandos and doughboys and 
British regiments and Marines have 
stamped out a beachhead. For each man 
with a gun, another man will be kept 
busy landing and transportmg supplies, 
carrying out the wounded and hauling 
materials forward. 

Unless the wheeled traffic were rigid- 
ly controlled, that prodigious army 
would have within it the makings of the 
most hideous traffic snarl the world has 
ever know^n. 

Veterans of the First War will never 
forget the jama that used to stop truck 
movement on the roads of France, It was 
possible to detour troops through the 
fields but, when wheeled motion stopped^ 
it was often necessary to push big guns 
into the ditches and start the trucks 
down remote byways which seemed to 
promise nothing more certainly than 
oblivion. 

The Military Police of today have been 
trained to make impossible a repetition 
of that kind of misery , 

The number of men in the Corps has 
never been publicized. The American 
people know very little today about the 
M.P.*8. We have — most of us have- 
seen two young men in a jeep but have 




A tough culprit In Algiers meets an M.P. whose job is to make the 
ploce safe for residents until the A.M.G. cotches up and takes over 



not known the difference between the 
MP.'s and the Navy's Shore PatroL 
Some of us have seen the two M.P/S who 
walk the aisles of trains on which sol- 
diers are passengers. Not so many of us 
have been guided about Army posts and 
reservations by M.P/s and told what to 
do and what not to do» 

M.P/s require special traiiting 

FEW of us realize that the Corps is 
literally indispensable in today's war. 
It is the catal3rst that helps the Army's 
parts to function. If there were no 
M.P/s, trained in their duties, it would 
be necessary to detach men from the 
line and staff to do their work. Such 
men, untrained, and not even aware of 
the many things for which they would 
be held responsible, would inevitably 
make a mess of it. 

Tliat is what happened in the First 
War. 

When men were needed to do police 



duty, it was once the habit to put the 
first available squad on the job. The 
shoulder-hitters were given permanen 
assignments. No one bothered to in 
struct them. Hard Boiled Smith and hi 
mastodons at Army Headquarters oni^ 
the Rue 8t. Anne in Paris became a post 
war scandaL Smith served three years 
in an Army prison. Smith is not to be 
found today: 

**I hope the veterans never hear of me 
again/* he said fervently when he fin- 
ished his term. 

Yet Smith was not wholly to blam 
He was caught in the net. When he w 
first ordered to go out and be an M, 
he reported to his commanding officer 

"The men laugh at me. They won't do 
w-hat I tell 'em;* 

"Get hard-boiled," said the CO, 

"From now on,** vowed the second 
lieutenant. "l*m Hard Boiled Smith." 

Toward the end of the First War 
centrally controlled body of M.P/s waaj 
set up in the A.E.F., but never becam 
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that men may 

LIVE 

to build a better world 



S^fe . . . because modem science . . * in this case 
rubber science . , , fuund a way to close bullet 
tiolea in giis thinks. 

Thousands of plnneei Imve returned to tbeir 
bases literally riddled with bullets that a few 
ye^ra ago would have crashed or burst into 
flames in mid^air. 

Thousands of boys have lived to fly again. 

The developnient i>f the self -sealing fuel cell 
(gas tank) has saved practically as many live^ as 
any single safety device. Yes, research and 
experiment have reduced even the hazards of 
combat flying- 

We have come a long way since United Stales 
Rubber Company submitted its first self^sealintt 
fuel cell to the leaders of our armed forces, 
prior to the war. Synthetics ha%'e taken the place 
of natural rubber. Many other laboratory 
developments have perfected the equipment 
which we still cannot talk about. 

This fuel cell development and its production 
have been part of our share in the war effort. 

Let us give you another picture* If it had not 
been for the encouragement and enttiustasm of 
the leaders of our armed forces, their insistence 
that items to save men^s lives be given 
preference in material and production, these 
things could not have been done. Industry, with 
the Army and Navy working hand- in -hand, 
overcoming every discouragement, has given our 
boys the finest equipment today and will con- 
tinue to give thetn such equipment tomorrow^ 



SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 

SAVING LIVES VWIH Bl/tLET- SEALING FUEL CELLS 





niDOLEQ WITH BULLET HOLES 

. . . but eaf^ because the buUet-sciiline 
fuel cellf^* made of synthetic rubber and 
fabric^ ^al up the nolens automat Icalty 
the inMant lliey are made, protect ing 
the precious fud supply. See how these 
life-«avinE, hulbt-eifaling fuel cells work. 



THIS IS A FUEL CELL , .bum to fit 
inside the wing or fuselage. (A) is a 
Bi.rong. outside wall of synthetic rubber 
aiid f<ibnc. (B) is the sticky waling ma- 
teria!. (C} is the inner linirif^ of specially 
compounded* gasoltiii^'fcsit^tiiig* syn- 
ihetic rubber. 



A BUlUT PIERCES THE FUEL CELL 

v,.Wheri the bullet penetraLes the out- 
side wall of the fuel ccH (A), the Layer of 
sUcky, elastic sealitii? material (B) sur- 
roundH the bullet. The sealant springs 
toKt'thtT quickly and q jurats ttie hole as 
the buUet passes through. 



THE HOLE SEALS UP , . . Some of 
the fuel Louchea the sealant (B) andi 
tnakes it s^cll, completing the seal. Set- 1| 
er^ce has used the natural slick iness of 
njbber and the basic conflict of rubtier 
and gasoline to seal the bullet holes» to 
save lives and speed the victory* 



Lisi^n /<> tht PhiiharmonJc-Symphonjf program ever the CBS tteiwisrk Sund4iy ajlernmn, i.'OO to 
4^3Q E* Wm X Carl V*tn D&ren and a gue$i siar present an ititertuJe of hist&rical ugmficitnce. 
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of the Army- Afi 

di ^ d. But th^ nev'i ■ i '' h an 

OTk won was recogriizr.i ;ti]ii tUr in- 
fantry set yp a kind of stepchild body. 
In Sept em ben 1941, the present Corps 
was formed on a fy national basis by or-- 
der of the Chief of Sta0^. 

First of atl an M.P, must be a sol- 
dier." said Major General Gyllion. 

"Every M P, must show at least 100 in 
the Army's intelligence test." That test 
requires the man who paiises it not only 
to have intelligence, but likewise the 
ability to use his intelligence in split- 
second time. Some of the questions asked 
would warrant almost anyone in 
scratching his head, biit the M.P, is ex- 
pected to make the right decision at 
once. 

The M.P. must be courteous and well- 
informed. He must have that quality 
which obtains obedience, because a mili- 
tary policemnn has more authority than 
any other man of his rank in the Army* 
He can and. on frequent occasion does, 
tell a general what to do and where to 
go. The general can **pull his rank/* of 
course, and refuse to obey. 

That goes do^Ti on the general's pa- 
rs. If he cannot fust if y hi.s defiance. 



'» likely to be too bad. On one occi _ 
In Africa a general who had slogged for 
hours at the head of his column — con- 
trary to the GJ*B 0rmly held opinion 
of generals -felt a hand on his arm In 
the middle of a black night. The general 
was tired, his shoes were full of aand« 
and he had stopped loving anyone: 

*'MUitary Police, sir." said an unseen 
man. "You're out of your way. Go back 
four miles and turn left at the smashed 
tank." 

Trained in special schools 

THE Corps is di%ided roughly into two 
elements : 

The M.P.*s who have been trained for 
combat duty are tough as whang 
leather. No one would say they form a 
corps (i*elite^ because that would pro- 
voke reprisals from those infantrymen, 
artillerists and Rangers who might not 
understand it- But they are as good as 
any man's soldiers. They know all about 
fighting with the knife» bayonet^ hand 
grenades and various kinds of guns — 
and are also experts In judo, 

They get their training at Fort Custer, 
Mich., where, cm the authority of 




i 




.A 



If*.. J 





Wherever the Army goes — with iH 
rolling ki»chens — the M.P.*s are th 



tonks, trucks, holf-trocks ond 
ere to keep the traffic moving 



nees, the b\izz&Ti 
They study hard all momfng at gn 
warfare^ languages, map reading, th 
treatment of prisoners and the like, aii 
in the afternoon may be called on to g^ 
on a 20'mile hike under full pack. Thai 
night they may get a night march, ' 
in silence; and at 5:30 the next r: 
ing. the bugle blows and the M P/; 
the new day with happy morning si.~ 

"Anyhow," said the officer, **they fat 
it.'* 

These are the men who went ash or 
at Salerno and in North Africa, and d 
rected landing regiments and guns ai) 
tanks and half*tracks and trucks aii' 
rolling kitchens, and who will do tli 
same for the mechanized army that will 
one day clank up Home continental 
beach. 

The other element of the M.P.'s must 
know ali about the provi»sion.s of th' 
Geneva convention and handle prisoner, 
without provoking complaints from the 
neutral inspectors. 

The escort guard units guard the pris- 
on campj! ind control prisonera on 
march. 

The processing units are made up of 
linguists able to speak, collectively, moat 
languages. They get from each prisoner 
hiH name, home address, number of his 
unit, address of nearest of kin — and 
fingerprint and photograph him. 

In a modern war. in which prisonera 
taken may be numbered in tens of thou- 
sands after each engagement, these 
M.P.*s are of immense value to the army 
chiefs. They not only know what to do 
but how to do It, 

In comps, Q police force 

THE Military Policemen, who are on 
duty in posts and camps and on trains* 
have been trained Just as are the mem- 
bers of any up-to-date police force. They 
handle traffic under the direction of ex- 
perts. They regulate the movements of 
civilians in and out of army encamp- 
ments, operate the information services 
and make all criminal and t rattle viola- 
tion investigations. They are kept 
abreast of the latest methods of crime 
prevention and detection. 

A candidate for admission to the 
Corps should be 28 years old. By that 
lime he has attained years of discretion. 
He should weigh not less than 170 
pounds- The pounds must be bone anH 
sinew. He may not be less than five fecM 
ten or more than six feet, two. A nice, 
handy, average size In a crowd. 

The better his education the farther 
he*l] go. At least 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the Officers' Training School 
were actively engaged professionals* 
one class there was an advertising exe 
utive, 12 lawyers, 20 teachers and eig^ 
musicians. 

The qualities demanded of a candidal 
for admission do not dllfer widely tton 
those of the FBI. Perhaps the chl« 
difference is that less stress is plac« 
on education and social background 
the M,P/s. In both services, high chai 
acter is Insisted on. 

"Above everything else, they're soU 
diers/* as Major General Gullion said, m 

They are diplomats, too. Now anci 
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A WORLD PORT with deep water harburs 
miul tLTJiiiiials unexcelkd on the Pacific 
Coast. Concret<j and ssltei CLMistmclion 
with automatic sprinkler syslcjiis., tenni- 
liat storage Jrcc antl b«^iitleil H;irelu>iises, 
and nidustnal spuce at ttj e tcrnUTKils, 
Direct loading bclween sbip and rail. 





China, with its 

"^450,000,000 population rapidly becoming modernized and industrialized, will 

provide a tremendous postwar oudct for your lines, Mr. President, 

"With a plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area, on the mainland side of the largest 
land-locked harbor in theworld,yoirU be in die ideal location to serve the Orient, 
mid the fastest growing section of the United States. You'll be at the center of tiie 
amazing NEW West, the industrialized Pacific Coast and tlie 1 1 Western States, 

'"Some of your raw materials will come from the Orient and your finished goods will go back 
by the Siimts trade routes. Olhcr raw nialeriiils will cunie from California and nearby states, 
your plant will be in the most favorable location for iow-cost distribution to these sections. 
*''There are many other important reasons for locating In MeUopolitan Oakland Area, but 
rd like to put iliem down in black and while instead oftalking them. Why not let us compile 
a Cofijideniial Sptciul Surviy applied directly to your operation?'^ 



FROM seme HOME IN TH€ HILLS 

iu ufliceiplanttn water i rt*nt is but a 
ntatter aflO ta20 minules, Metra- 
politan Oakland Area, locaUon of 
stveral of the largest Arrny, Navy 
and Goveriuivcnl eKrablisnmenis 
in the Nation . * , the leading indus- 
trial a ltd war activities comUy t>f 
die San Francisco Bay regitin and 
Nor til e rn Ca 1 i fu r n ia , . , off c rs a co ni- 
bi nation of scenic, residential and 
intlustria! attractions and advan- 
i u ges fo u n d in n o o di er c o m m u n iiy\ 

MAINLAND TERMINUS of die world 
famons Oakland-San Francisco 
Bay l^ridge and of three transcon- 
tinental I railway systems. Center, 
tiKufor airways, for many long dis- 
tance truck lines ana for four 
transcontiJienial Lus lines. 





"FACTS AND FIGURES a brief outline of the markets of 
which Metropolitan Oakland Area is the iogical center, 
and of the many reasons for locating a plant here — will be 
sent to any manufacturer who diinking ofcstablishirig 'A 
postwar factory' in the West, 

AW is the time to work out all tlic i>rclinHnaries and select 
a site, so as to be ready to start your plant when Victory 
Day arrives. Let your rt^qu est for dds booklet be the start- 
ing point for the devdopmcnt of your western operation. 
Write today* 

MKTROPOLITAN OAKLAND AEE.V 
:iH9 Chaiiiber of Commtsrcc Buiklitis, OaUjitifl 12, Ciilirurniii 

14^ S 



The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 



UHfimMli: HAtWUP LIVEIBHff OWUMlD 



L nPMHUNmiS Of AUHCIM CUIMHf 
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YOU'lL GO FOR 
WHAT GOES ON 



No slroin^fio pufl^flo bind in PorJs 
' Free-SwiriQ"' Suspenders and fhey "Can'f 
skid qIT your shoytderi." For thm big thing 
in stiipeftderf is iKe porenJed **Fiee-Swing" 
Ieqther-lin1( rofary ocNon b<ick rh^t od« 
justs to every bod/ motion. It s on e?(clu- 
Sfve Pqrlf featyre. Si and $1.50 ot your 
door's. 

To So(&guQrd ycur American nghtt of 
"Freedom pf Choice" ask for whot yoy 
buy by bfond nqme. When you soy "I wont 
Pflfis — ond nof o swbst'fute/' 
you exercise your right lo 
choose what you itse. 

The po*enfW "ftmwSwing'* 
leqffief'infe rotary ocfton bQck. 

PAR\S 



FREE-SWrNG SUSPENDERS 
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Hdier geta a little hitrh^ 
>ie on furlough or or iiii 
t , One such man, re^: iod 

unbuttoned, might not only make an en- 
tire earful of civilians desperatelj' un- 
happy but might lead to unwarranted 
conclusions about the Army itself. 

In Hard Bailed Smith's day, such a 
man would be put under control m 
rapidlj* that he would nev#^r he certain 
whi^re he was when ■ nke hit 

Then he would : immed 
:nd in a back room until he was 
; V inced that he hated the M.P.'s more 
*han the Germans. Nowadays such a 
:r.an would first be warned. 

"Button," an M P. might w^hisper. 
Tie's loose. Pipe dou^i, soldier. There's 
i\ lady in the car/' 

Major General Gull ion would rather 
see one erring a^oul brought to penitence 
Ln this way than have an entire guard- 
house filled with aches and pains. The 
.soldiers have gotten the idea, too. G.L 
Joe knows that the M P. will protect 
him as far as he can. 

He has a certain respect for the police* 
man for another and perhaps a snobbish 
reason. The M.P, is always impeccably 
turned out. His clothes are clean and 
i^f i s.sed and his shoes shined. and he 
w. LiTS a shave instead of j^esterday's 
gro^lh. 

The soldier, too, is well-groomed, for 
that matter. Only not so much. When he 
looks at the policeman he at least knows 
how he himself should appear to his 
public. 

Undoubtedly the most embarrassing 
of the M.P.'g duties at home is dealing 
with civilian authorities. 

He can get along all right with the 
military. He has the authority, he knows 
what should be done, and how to do it. 

He is told to confine his police activi- 
ties to military personneL That theory 
is lovely to look at but it works in re- 
verse. 

Civilians ore hard to manage 

THE military' police have no authority 
to combat \ice conditions m towns near 
a military encampment It is true that 
Congress passed the May Act m 1941, 
to enable the civilian authorities to deal 
more effectively v^ith offenders against 
morality. But the Army has no desire 
to deal harshly with the elected offtciaLs 
of an offending tovm. That kind of thing 
makes for bad blood. Some one can al- 
ways be found who will declaim against 
unwarranted interference and army bru- 
tality. 

Yet the health of the soldiers must be 
protected. 

In a general way of speaking, this is 
done by placing a town or an establish- 
ment or a street ''out of bounds/* A 
soldier found in the forbidden precinct 
will be punished under army regula- 
tions. In the neighborhood of one post 
about 150 ''sandvvnch shops'* (there are 
other more commonly used najnes for 
such establishments) became a positive 
threat to the Army*s health. The pro- 
vost marshal stated the case to the 
keepers of the shops : 

**You can't do nothin* to me/* was the 
formula of reply. "This here's a free 



artniTic 

The provost marshal pushed ho one 
around. The state and local ofBcmls 
would do nothing. But when an arnuHl 
M P. was stationed at the door to every 
"shop'* to turn back wandering soldiers, 
business fell away to nothing. In a little 
while the shops remaining open did :\ 
legitimate business, and nothing ebf- 

^' le the M P. seems to be get- 

tii fairly w<'lL 

Combat troops have police 

IN THE combat Zime^ each division h« 
an M.P. platoon, each Corps an M.: 
company, and each army an M P. battal* 
ion. It seems to have been the original 
plan that ■ ^ of the M P 's would 

used a.^ Uonal tro4>ps. for the. 

policing of tile captured towns and vli 
lages. This might well have been sue 
cessful. It would have been merely 
expansion of the old plan by which pro 
vost marshals took charge of the polic 
ing of such towns. 

An added factor, however, was 
creation of the A.M.G.'S — that force of 
specially trained offirpr?? now function- 
ing in Italy. Occuj' M P 's coul 

hardly function su iy imder 

orders of the A.M G. officers, who dii 
not belong to the Corps, 

When a town is taken the M.P.'s movi 
in, police it up, make it safe for res 
dents and visitors, and when the A.Mj 
catches up. turn the job over to it an| 
go on to t|ie next town. 

A finarblt of information: You m 
notice that those crossed pistols on 
M.P/s collar are at full cock. 

That IS a declaration that thr* woare 
is "always ready/' 
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If there should be an errant WAC, 
a lody M.P. is Hkely to find her] 
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PATHFINDERS OF THE DIESEL ERA 



Tht ofigiW/ Burlington Zjtphyt 
which inmiguT^ted a new er4 
in Americiin frdrt^portfition his- 
tory in i^^4. A fter more than 
1,6^0^000 Ptihs it stiil is as' 
si^ed to its dutly round trip 
4^5 rniitf hetwtttt Lincoin 
and AfcCookf Nchrasiui. 




Latest pf the iiiustrious descendants of 
tht ongmat Zephyr — one c/ the six- 
teen }4oQ-horsepower Genera! Motors 
Freight Locomotivei being put into war- 
time service the Burlington Linei. 




It is just ten years since the famous 
Burlington Zephyr introduced new ideas in rail- 
road travel. It was the world's first Diesel-powered 
streamlined train. Its power plant was General Motor's Diesel. 
Today hundreds of General Motors Diesel Locomotives are 
hauUng passengers and freight on 75 American railroads. They 
operate many millions of miles annually with astounding de- 
pendability and economy. Day by day additional GM Locomotives 
are entering that honored field of more than one million miles 
of operation. Every day brings new records of performance. 
And this performance, highlighted by its invaluable contribution 
to the astonishing war record of the railroads, is providing a 
glimpse of the greater day of railroading which lies ahead. 



GM 



GENERAL MOTORS 



DIESEL 
POWER 



LOCOMOTIVES £L£CTItO-MOTtVE DIVISION, u. g,^, «t 

EMeWES..«0 ro 20O0 HJ>. . .afVElANO DJfSEt £NG/Nf DIVISION, Chrnhrd. C*,o 
ENGINES. ...IS la 250 HP Omon OieSfi CNGINE division, 0«frart, Mkh. 
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Second Annual War Conference 

Z2^^ Annual Meeting 

of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 

MAY 3, 4, 5 

NEW YORK CITY 

American business and industrial leaders will discuss: 



1 



The war— whcrr do we stand: what do we have to do; whiit 
arc we doing' 



2 • Producing for the armed forces and consumer needs during the 
transition period. 

2 • Planning for freedom and jobs in an expanding economy after 
the war. 

The program will present leaders from industry, government, 
the Army and Navy* 



TRANSFORMERS 

for the World of Tomorrow 



The ctectncml and electttioic world of to- 
morrow will find Acme engineers ready 
for the peacetime transformer applications 
of w:ir time developmenis. Whatever your 
transformer needs. Acme cao supply de- 
signs for bet tiff pcrformaace. 



FitJORESOENT 
BALUSTS 




WIPS Produce 



#% NEW idea is stepping up war pro- 
duction. It sprang into being when the 
women workers in du Pont'sr Spruance 
Plant at Richmond, Va., became WIPS 
(Wonum in Production Service)— an or* 
gEnization with Work uriifornis, insignia 
and a £;ystem of earned ranks. 

This cUiser identification with the war 
effort worked wonderi?. Absent theism 
dropped 50 per cent. Injnrles were re- 
duced 61 per rent. In the WIPS' first two 
months, 200 more Huggestuins came in 
than had been submitted during the pre- 
vious year. 

The driving power behind these im- 
portant gains in the desire of the aver- 
age Wl^ to advance her rank* which 
includes these qualifications: 

WIP, 1st Cla.ss — AU women in plant. 
I Fabric insigne and plastic pm,} 

WIP. Senior Grade (red bar)— War 
Bond participation, no injuries or ab- 
sences for 30 days. 

Junior L.icutenaftt (red and white 
bar)— Ten per cent on War Bonds, no 
injur res or absences for 00 days. 

Senior Lieutenant (red, white and 
blue bar)^ — Ten per cent on War Bonds, 
no injuries or absences for 90 days^ effi- 
cient job effort* civilian defense activity, 
one suggestion submitted* 

Captain (silver bar)— Ten per cent 
on War Bonds, no injuries or abseneeSj 
for six months, three suggestions sut 
mitted* civilian defense activity. 

Major (gold bar)^ — Ten per cent oi 
War Bonds, no injuries or absences foi 
one year, three suggestions submitted*! 
one adopted; civilian defense activity* 

Industrialists interested in organizing 
WIPS chapters are invited to contac 
Lewis A. Nuckols at the Spruance Planl 
Richmond* Va.. to obtainr without oh-' 
ligation* information and assistance. 

— Harold s. Kahm 




Factory life was new io Senior Li 
tenant Edno Shumqker biPt she broke 
production records in her department 

NATION'S BUSJNESS for ^P^*'' 
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The Coming Battle of the Metals 



fCQntimtvd from page if I*} 
niOA^ing van, which is lighter by one to 
three tons than its steel- bo died counter- 
part, handles more easily when empty 
and carries much heavier loads when 
^lled. Going: or coming it is more eco- 
nomical to operate. Aluminum will con- 
quer much territory in this transport 
field. 

Passenger automobiles could be made 
ibstantially lighter by using aluminum. 

That would make them more economical 

In run. 

It is a moot question, however, if 
' weight saving would warrant paying 
higher price for a car. You are not go- 
mg to pay ?150 to $200 more for your 
car unless the light weight makes it per- 
form better or saves an equivalent out- 
,y for tires and gasoline. 



Scrap costs may go lower 



^\"HEN engineers discuss the possibiU- 
3 for using aluminum in automobUes 
Liiey usually mean secondary or scrap 
metaL 

At the moment scrap costs just 
about as much as primary metal but 
after the war it may drop. If it should go 
as low as five cents a pounds power 
plants might be built out of it. Experi- 
ments with aluminum for bodies and 
frames are considered, but for bodies, 
the metal has certain disadvantages. 



Aluminum tends to tear when struck 
rather than to dent, and the American 
motorist might not like that. 

Magnesium will try to capture some 
pillboxes in automotive territory. 
Though lights stiff and with good ma- 
chining properties, it does not, however, 
resist corrosion very welL 

Magnesium has made a better show- 
ing in industrial operations where light- 
weight movable equipment saves time 
and labor. 

Thousands of pounds of aluminum 
have gone into construction of ships and 
here is one field the metal intends to 
hold. Lightening the superstructure of 
ships also turns useless weight into rev- 
enue w^eight. 

Unfortunately for ahimtnum, the post- 
war period problem promises to be to 
make use of the ships we have rather 
than to encourage the building of new 
ones. Unless aluminum can show great 
savings if used in replacement, the mar- 
ket may not be large. 

Probing around for weak spots for 
break-throughs in this battle, alumi- 
num may pick electrical equipment for 
its second offensive. There is possibility 
of large tonnage here. Aluminum has 
good electrical conductivity, which — 
with light weight — makes it suitable for 
conductor cable. Millions of miles of 
such high-voltage cable have been pro- 
duced. Then there are such items as bus- 




Will It Be fhe Featherweight Age? 

TO PERMIT nnanufacturers to do experimental work and to 
make experimental models of civilian goods to be put into pro- 
duction after the war, the War Production Board is already 
releasing some aluminum. 

Among the products listed for which aluminum may be ob- 
tained are; 



Structural shapes for 

buildings and bridges 
Ladders 

Cooking utensils and containers 
Lawn mowers (but not blades) 
Com picking machines 
Kitchen cabinets and sinks 
"Tiles*' for bathrooms 
Kitchen ranges 
New types of aluminum foil 



New types of paint 
Electrical equipment 
Portable partitions 
Certain art products 
Furniture 
Animal traps 
Plumbing fittings 
Windmill blades 
Moldings and edgings 
Filing cabinets. 



''Move over and make room for the Featherweight Age/' s^y 
the aluminum and magnesium people. 

Don't be too sure of yourselves/* say the steel men. "Re- 
member, we've got a few ideas of our own up our sleeve. We're 
not going to be sitting around here on our ingots, doing nothing/* 



"thai tong stretch 

of BitB and Burn 

Maice Vdur smokini: A LL pIcas' 
^rc with Country Doctor Pipe 
Kilscfure^ Extraordinary blrnd* 
ang expcHcniire, with tlic iikUfui 
gelcctioa of Ihe if nesc tobaccos, 
plu$ a perfect fnoijitcning agent 
m i , m^ke po$ edible tKis exclusive bletijl which «ffeC' 
lively bars B B JEEBIES fBite and Burn) which 
you usually tind in ordinary tobaccos* 

Gouiitri| Doctor 




A Ffoducf 



PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 



If your dealer docsn*t have it — write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc.. 11^ Fifth Ave, N. Y. 




Makes Light Work 

Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 

Steel back of Spe^d Sweep brushes b the 
basb af unique construction for faster « easier^ 
better sweeping. Block U ^ usual size * easier 
to handle. Tuft^ of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide "spring and snap" 
acCEon. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 1 to 1* 

FIfLLT OUARAMTiKD 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally gtiaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
A A* 5 or higher priority ratingi Write for 
styles, sizeSf and prices today. 



l^MHwaukee DusHess 

QJ BRUSH COMPANY 

— 523 N, 22rtd St., Miiwayliee 3, Wli. 
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For Your Pr>iii-\Var BuHini^^s Pbflninj^ 

St. Petersburg 
Invites 
Industry 




TNDUSTRY is moving sauthwart.1 
^ Ptipu la ti an is moving southward. 
The Sl Peter sburg-Tampa area has been 
select^^ by the Ccn?ius Bureau as one oi 
the sixteen im'Ert>pcslitan aieas of the 
United States having the ^reatesr grawtli 
since 1940 and having the best prospects 
of retaining this growth after the war. 

St* Petersburg warrants your careful 
consideratitm of its advanta|;es for in< 
dustry and commerce. Although it is the 
second largest resort center of the South 
and iolends to maintain its leadership in 
this iatid, it J ho wants selected Jight 
industries to balanct; its economy. 

It possesses a remarkable combination 
of advantages, mcludmg nearness to 
southern inarkets and raw materials^ 
availability of skilled workmen, plus un- 
usually favorable climatic .ind living 
Conditions for yourself and your em- 
ployees. 

Get information abt^yt St, Petersburg 
now. Write today for our new bwjklct^ 
' St. Petersburg Invites Industrjv " We 
will gladly give you additional informa- 
tion and assistance to help you in yt>ur 
invesiigarion. Address Industrial De- 
partment, ChamIxT of Commerce, St* 
Petersburg, Florida. 

*'Eti/rf) ittiffg tihitr making *f livttig.'' 



St, Petersburg 

FLORIDA 

"THE SUSSIilSE CITY" 



insulated wire and cable which could be 
well handk^d by aluminum. 

You may wonder why strategy does 
not call for an all-out offensive on the 
home front. Certainly there are many 
commodities in any household that 
would be better for being lighter. There 
will be an offensive here, but it carmot 
win victories as significant as those 
which can come from attacking trans- 
portation and electrical equipment, be- 
cause the tonnage is small en 

Lightweight home ifems 

THE battle to win the home front will 
use the appeal of better products and 
the decorative possibilities inherent in 
new Bnfshea and color. Postwar cooking 
Utensils will reconquer much lost terri- 
tory and there will be lightweight house- 
hold items such as stoves* cabinets, heat- 
ing equipment and furniture. You may 
not be able to build an aluminum house 
for a long time, if ever, but you will have 
lightweight, snug windows and screens 
that won't rust* 

Unlike most strugglea, the Battle of 
the Metals is unceasing. No position is 
ever won for keeps. 

The fact to remember here is the 
inequality between opposing forces. 
Aluminum and magnesium will come up 
to battle greatly strengthened by ex- 
periences gained during the war. Their 
forces will be larger, and they will be 
marshaled better by virtue of advances 
in technique. They vaU have many more 
supporters, gathered from among people 
who have worked with the metals and 



I 



streng|imH||||Hpbsttion. too 

Stee! wflT'^Sarhead its counterdri 
with new alloys — steel alloyed with mi 
metals as chromium and nickel. 

Alloy steel in the fight 

OF THE S9, 000,000 tons of steel pro- 
duced last year, 13,116,000 tons wer 
alio J" steel. That's four times the peac - 
time peak output. This astoni 
growth has far-reaching implical.' 

After the war» alloy steel will be com- 
peting %vith aluminum as a wf iffht-rt - 
tiurhuj maieriat, although it is not as 
light. But it is strong! Substituting allcyM 
for ordinary steel reduces weight b^H 
cause you need less material. In manv 
instances, re-designing an aluminuE 
product to make the best use of alt 
steel's qualities often produces a produi i 
almost as hght, and possibly with fe\aM| 
er headaches tn its fabrication. 

Alloy steel costs more than ordinary 
steel, but prices are lower today and 
may be still lower after the war. Produc- 
tion facilities have been expanded en or 
mously- If postwar alloy steel comparL 
favorably in price with prewar ordinaMg[ 
steel, you will see some startling dnH 
velopments. Even now it is cheaper th;iT 
aluminum. 

Armed with these alloy steels, tl 
steel industry feels itself to be in 
favorable position to hold and conqu^ 
territory. So assuredly there will be 
battle, but. it certainly will not be to tl. 
death. Both sides will vnn victories, an ] 
in every case the customer will win a 
better product. 




Home-made Jeep Moves Heavy Loads 4 



This high-powered, narrow-gauge 
tractor was formerly a full-sized truck 
which had outlived its usefulness. It was 
built by two mechanics in three weeks 
during their spare time* Axles and frame 
were cut down by acetylene torch and 
then welded. 

Equipped uith a winch, this Jeep has 



proved a life-saver and a time-save i 
for the Emmerson Truck and Storage 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., which move 
and installs heavy machinery (sonv 
pieces weighing as much as 40 tons) u 
war plants* Its small size enables it h 
scoot down long, narrow factory aisl< 
and through narrow doors. 





**Photo-copies enabled me to act on 
important matters quickly. Be sure 
to send photo -copies oi all important 
mail/* Executives use photo-copies 
to do things /as( er, in ore accurately! 
Make A-PE-CO photo-copies of im- 
portant letters, inquiries, orders, blue- 
prints, sketches, accounting records 
and data for all departments or 
branches- Safeguard originals; save 
time; avoid mistakes. Any boy or 
girl makes A-PE-CO photo-copies 
of anything written, printed, drawn 
or photographed. A-PE-CO Is in- 
dispensable in thousands of indus- 
tries. Get this new business habit. 

Send for A'PE-CO folder nowf 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 

2849 Clark Dep»* BR-A4, Chieogo 14, Ml. 
In Ctf/iadQi Roi^woy & Power E119, Corp«, Ltd. 



A-PE-CO 

" 7t^^^ &xmc4 " Copies 

Hide Flit by Anyone. Anyt^mr 



$5500 



CflPtCI 10 




The Mark of Bettef Envelopes 
For Every Business Heed . . . 

ThtTensron (mpfinl feprotJuc«d 

0bov« i$ youT assurance of fine 

CTC]Fbmonsht|> in envelopes. Ac- 

compiisKmenf^ 9oine<J througK 

over ho If o century of monu* 

foctyring quality envelopes \% 

f ignified by this print, 
« 

This mark reflecti your good 
Judgment in purcKoting qualHy 
envelopes for mailing, pockag- 
ing ond filing. * 



Tension Envelope Corporation 



NIW TOIK 14, T. 
lOUIl X MO.* MINNiArOLlS \%. mUHJ 

WOlNIi 14« IOWA' KANSAS CITT ii MO.* 

*Qri§inm^f f«<ri«vifi f^ nl tjp* C*. 
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Don't Spend! 

TO GET more for your nnon- 
ey, save if now and buy 
what you want after the war 



POLLOWING up its ''Keep Well" cru- 
sade of last year ( with its five points of 
health), the Life Insurance Companies 
of America are now sponsoring a new 
campaign to "Keep Prices Down/' Co- 
operating^ with the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, the Office of War Informa- 
tion and government agencies, they are 
trying to get every adult American to 
manage his spending in a way to keep 
our dollars at face value. They point out 
that there is little satisfaction in today^s 
shopping: Goods are scarce: the mer- 
chandise offered is of inferior quality 
and carries a higher price tag; that ev- 
ery unnecessary purchase competes with 
another; and that prices can't rise far 
unless somebody is willing to pay them. 

Rules to stop inflation 

to keep inflation in check, they urge 
evepyone to follow the seven simple 
rules put forth by the U. S. Government : 

l.Take some of that money and buy 
War Bonds. Lend your country your ! 
money it needs now to fight the war, ' 

2* Pay willingly your share of taxes— 
including increased taxes. 

3- Provide for your own and your fam- 
ily's future by adequate life insurance 
and savings. 

4* Reduce your debts as much as possi- 
ble and avoid needless new ones. 

5, Buy only what you need and make 
what you have last longer. 

6, Live faithfully by the rationing rules 
to conserve goods of which there are 
shortages. 

7, Cooperate with our Government's 
price and wage stabilization program. 

Judging from the information cross- 
ing our desk there is great need for a 
nation-wide application of these rules. 

Almost unbelievable reports are pop- 
ping up in all parts of the country con- 
cerning the frenzied bidding that goes 
on in various auction rooms. Merchan- 
dise, neither scarce nor antique, Is being 
knocked down to top-bidding adults 
having, it is quite obvious, excess money. 

One dispatch tells of a woman whose 
successful bid for a popular brand of 
crockery was three times more than the 
price asked for identical chinaware by a 
department store just around the corner. 
Still another report relates the spirited 
bidding for a greasy, chintz-covered, 
maple bedroom chair that finally went 
for $37. while new chairs of the same 
quality were being sold next door for 
around $15. 

The necessity buying of scarce, non- 
substitutive items at higher than usual 
prices is readily understandable, but re- 
ports as the above simply reaffirm that : 
A fool and his money are soon parted. 
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FIGURE DIALS 
FOR ALL 3 FACTORS 

f Om &f many Manhant Firs is ' ' ) 




aS adtmneed 4tf jUaheim td 

Figure tJials for all 5 fmtm of 
muldplicaiion were first incrO' 
duced to American calculators 
by Marchant over 20 years ago. 

Today, those who know calcu- 
btors best regard this exclusive 
Afarchant feature as essential to 
complete calculatorsatisfaction. 



All 3 Factors stand in full review 
upun completion of every Marchant 
mukiplicacion . . . showing at a glance 
a complece dial proof of correctness, 
with each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal. 

This ehmmws the usual inefficient eye- 
strain 111.4; and time- consuming zig-zag 
hun( through 90 keys to check a factor. 

Figure Dials for all 5 fa&m is one 
of 20 Points of Superiority by which 
Marchant brings speed, accurac)% and 
good nature to all calculator w^ork. 



1_ 



mflRCfifiiiT 

CALCULATORS 



hianhant Cakuiamig Mathinf Company 
H(^me Ogitt: Oakland H. C^ltfarma, LI S. A. 

SAirS AGEMCtES AND MANUFACTUJlMt'S 
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THE MIGHT OF AMERICA 

STARTS WITH 



At this time of world crisis, we may well thank Nature for the 
rich beds of coal, virtually inexhaustible reservoirs of power, 
beneath America's soil. To keep our war plaots humming, trans- 
portation running smoothly, homes and offices comfortable, 
our great mioiDg industries are producing over 53,000,000 
tons of coal a month! Without this coal, America might easily 
he lost. ★ We, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad^ work closely 
with many of the nation's greatest mines. By this first-hand 
knowledge, we know the hugeness of the job they do. For the 
B & O alonej in an average months transports over 4,000,000 
tons of coal to furnish power, light and heat to war plaots and 
to meet civilian needs. Over our 1 1,000 miles of track great coal 
trains are thundering day and night— every car laden to capacity. 
Getting them through on time is one of the most important 
jobs for our 70,000 workers. We know that 'Hbe might of 
America starts with coaL" 




¥AST DEfDSITS OF llTUMlllOUi COJU.S, tK k Wm VARttTT^ tKRlOH 

^ %m or THE mmiH great states mm ev t«e BALTiiioRE i ohiq 




Boys Behind 
the Engines 

I. C. finds boys are interested 
in railroading and learn how 
qufckly and surely 

In 1942 the Illinois Central was up a 
tree. 

Carrying the greatest traffic load in 
its history, and already short-handed, it 
was daily losing seasoned workers to the 
armed forces. 

To meet the situation, it estabifshed 
a "railroading" school to train 16-year- 
old boys— the only reliable source of 
manpower available. 

The railroad called in three old-timers, 
whose combined experience exceeded 
170 years» and directed them to organ- 
ize training courses for switchmen, fire- 
men, brakemen and flagmen. 

Yards, locomotives, cabooses and 
classroom space were made available at 
Carbondale, IlL, for both oral and prar- 
tical instruction. Part of a good com- 
mercial hotel was taken over for a dor 
mitory, 

AppIicHnts for admission to the schi 
arc drawn only from the territory served 
by the Illmois CentraL Sons and brother, 
of employees are given preference. 

Requirements in weight, height, eyi 
sight, hearing are precisely the same 
those of any other applicant for an o 
crating job. Successful applicants a 
given an intensive ten- day course with 
out charge. Transportation to and from 
the school, lodging and meals are also 
free. Three instructors live at the hote, 
with the boys and are responsible f( 
their behavior, **ln bed by ten'* is o 
rule that must not be broken. 

The railroad does not guarantee anv 
student a job; neither does any studei 
pledge himself to work for the railroai 
But so far, 700 of the 1,100 boys w. 
have taken the course have beco 
valued employees. 
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The mornings are devoted to clas 
room work. Safety is constant 
stressed. All manner of safety eqtii|| 



BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 



FHIDEN 





AntomotiG Calcalotor 

so completely automatic 
that all mental and physical 
eifort has been eliminated 
from its operation. Now 
AVAILABLE, telephone or 
write your local Friden Rep- 
resentative for information- 

FRID£N 

CaiCmJlTING MACBBVE CO.,DIItL 






GIVES DETAILS 
ON DEALERS 
AND THEIR 
LINES 



71ieae ftea4??iirch Scrviccfl give you a trr^ncriiie 
picture of whul reuilera aj-e daiof^ aa shown 
by their daily ncv-spaper advertising. Widely 
uaed by leading rnercbHndjsccrs to measure 
dftakr cooperaliou. Valuable if enterios a 
iww fie]!<i to reveal d paler supply iiourcea; 
prevailing retail |irit<eH; <sxt«nt of<;QmpcLiti ve 
ilatrtbution; etc; etc, 
^Somi» cli<*ned us* ACB Reoooreh to build a 
live list of prcwpcctlvc dealers who will bo 
Kcilve in poet-wur era. ACB rcadq every ad- 
vertiaement in &vi5ry diiiiy ni.»v^Hpaper. Serv- 
ice CO vers any deaigimUd area und m cooiin- 
iiQij]) nr periodic as ordered. 




(or a 24-.paac <"uUiTok ileiicf Jl.iiiiii iiud 
iMiJvlraliiig tht^ li KfJpfiil «f:rvicr» 
^^|:li■:K fVCB will lufnitili ici nicTi'hun- 

lint; or Uflcrif. etc^ 



rhei^DVEItnSING CH£CKING BUREAU^ Jnc 



New Verli 77 MadJton Avc^awe 
Chicago (5), 536 Cinrfa Sfr»9f 
San Francli» fS]!' 10 FirtI SL 



ment and clothing is examined and ex- 
plained. Movies of the right and wrong 
methods of work are shown and dis- 

The lads are quizzed endlessly on the 
company's rule book. Over and over the 
reasons are explained for doing certain 
%¥0rk in the specified manner. Then, in 
the afternoon, the boys are taken out 
to the yards to apply what they are 
being taught. 

Skeptical veterans snorted at the idea 
— but not for long. At Memphis, one 
doubting engineer tried to give a teen- 
age fireman a "going over'* by askhig 
rapid-fire questions on operation. The 
lad's answers were quick and correct. 
The engineer then turned to his regular 
fireman and asked the same questions. 
The fireman fumbled. 

**Hey, move over/* the engineer told 
his veteran mate, "Give this boy your 
seat. You're the one who ought to be in 
school." 

In Chicago, Engineer Murphy looked 
with dubious eye at the youngster who 
was to share his cab. He w^as grimly 
sure he*d have to keep tabs on the kid 
every mile of the run to see that he 
didn't hurt himself or queer the engine. 
But , . . all signals were called clearly 
and promptly. All signals were repeated 
clearly and promptly. The lad main- 
tained a maximum of steam with a mini- 
mum of smoke. The boy got off the en- 
gine facing it, as an old-timer, instead 
of with his back to it, suicide-fashion. At 
the end of the run engineer Murphy put 
his hand on the lad's shoulder and affec- 
tionately said: '*Well, son, you're doing 
all right. Between us old fellows and you 
kids we'll damn well keep the freight 
moving/' 

The boys are urged to save the money 
they earn. After a few trial runs, they 
are given the standard rates of pay 
earned by the "regulars" in that class 
of service* With this money, when the 
peace is won and the men in the armed 
services return to take over their old 
jobs, the boys can complete their edu- 
cation. Leaves of absence will protect 
their seniority rights if they return to 
the road after graduation. 

— John Warington 
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Burroiughs Clean-CopY Carbon Paper is tur* 
niched in siies, celors. weights, fi.nish«S 
and grcides lo inaet all usual commeTclal 
needs, from "^one time" carbons lo highest 

?uciljly carbons lor mulliple impreEsi&ns. 
or best results, standardize on Burroughs. 
Savo maney* t^O, (brougb But roughs Dis- 
counl Purchase Plans. For lull details, 
coil your locol Burroughs olhce or write 
Burroughs Adding Mocbiite Compatiy. 
Deiroii 3Z. Michigan. 
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Will PLASTICS^ 



It sometimes seems that wsy^^ but plastics 
are not expected to replace older materials 
in all industry. Instcadt these synthetic 
products will be used where thetr specific 
properties give them an advantage in the 
al producti 

The possibilities of increased sales from 
the correct use of plastics cannot be ever* 
looked^ but these possibilities wilt be realized 
only through a knowledge of their proper- 
ties* 

Plastics Institute offers a comprehensive 
source of information through Its Home 
Study Course of 44 lei^n assignments* For 
complete information write for the free 



booklet^ the "World of Plastic***. 
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Scientist with His Feet 
in the Topsoil 

(Continued from patfe ^0) 
Brown watch him across the line fenees. 
Jones began to throw little dams across 
gullies to hold back the flood water, just 
as William Osborne Bemiett had done 
before his son*s eyes more than 50 years 
ago. 

They cost the farmer nothing but 
time. More than 100,000 have been built, 
and only four-tenths of one per cent have 
washed away. 

For conservation and feed 

BENNETT introduced kudzu to them. It 
was once considered a purely orna- 
mental vine and was trained over 
porches. It not only nails down loose soil 
but it grows like mad and is a better 
cattle food than alfalfa. 

He ran into a snarl in his dealings 
with the Navajoa, who had grazed their 
sheep pasturages dow^n to bare clay. 
Arithmetic meant nothing to them. But 
it developed they were able to count up 
to 25, So he dealt with them on that 
basts. They are doing pretty w^elL Now 
they are fencing across the trails so that 
the sheep herds are diverted on their 
nightly march to the waterholes and the 
newly set gramma gets a chance to take 
root. 

During the First War* farmers, 
tempted by high prices, ploughed up 
30,000,000 acres that should have been 
left in grass. During the Second War 
they have ploughed only 1,000,000 acres. 
They want to hold on to their farms. 

Party-five states have now enacted 
laws under which farmers may — if they 
wish — set up Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, The hold-outs are Connecticut. 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
There are now nearly 1,000 such dis- 
tricts. The 45 states comprise 99 per 
cent of the farm land of the United 
States, Once a district is set up, all the 
farmers in its boundaries must cooper- 
ate or the enterprise might fail. At the 
outset the conservation-minded farmers 
were sometimes able to create a district 
by the barest majorities. In one of the 
recent referendums the vote was 768 to 
one. Bennett's Soil Conservation Service 
provides the expert guidance but the 
farmers do the work* Books are kept by 
15»000 farmers and reports made to the 
SC.S, 

"Sometimes we give them seedling 
trees or lend them machinery left over 
when the WPA went to pieces. And 
that*s all we give them,'' 

Dr- Bennett has bought back the old 
Bennett farm in what used to be the 
Lick Skillet neighborhood. 

"1 hope to live long enough to cut for 
the market some of the 38,000 seedling 
trees I planted. The old farm was wash- 
ing away/' 

Not many things happen overnight. 
But when Bennett's hoped-for 20 per 
cent is added to the farm production of 
today it will be a great thing for the 
small towns. 
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We design and m.inufiicturc sheet- 
material cutting machines of all 
kinds: hand or creadJe operated or 
fully nucomauc production ma- 
chinos incoi-porating oiher opera- 
cions. If you havf cutting or trim- 
ming problems to solve, we may 
have the answer. Send for otir cata- 
log i llysirating all basic Alfa models. 



ALFA MACHINE CO. 

1305 FourfN Stre*f, Milwoukt* 1Z, Wit. 
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GOOD sfatisticians don*t tie 
but their figures can't tell the 
whole story 



The Bureau of Labor Statistics says 
living costs have gone up 23.4 per cent 
since January 1, 1941* George Meany of 
the AF of L and J. Thomas of the 
CIO say they have gone up 43.5 per cent. 

Whose figures are correct? And can 
statistical averages entirely represent 
the real changes in living costs ? 

What are living costs anyu^ay? Are 
they based on the weighted average in- 
crease in things we once could buy in 
unlimited quantity if our funds per- 
mitted — or are they based on what a 
family actually spends on what it can 
get of the limited supply now available ? 

Real expenses are down 

WHAT we are interested in is; How 
does the actual cost of maintaining a 
family today compare with two or three 
years ago ? Examining that question in I 
the light of my own experience provides 
some interesting information. 

My rent is the interest on a moderate 
mortgage, the taxes and maintenance of 
my house. The interest rate is no higher 
than it used to be and will probably be 
reduced through a refinancing operation. 
On other houses which I own and rent 
to tenants, the rent is fixed by a rent 
ceiling, so that my tenants pay no more 
rent than they used to. My real estate 
taxes have not increased. Repairs and 
maintenance are necessarily at a mini- 
mum because of materia! shortages* 

We get milk only every other day in- 
stead of every day and therefore use it 
more carefully. Since butter is rationed, 
we use it carefully and pad our supply 
with substitutes. So even though the 
price per pound for butter is higher, 
our cost of butter and substitutes is less. 
Again our meat consumption is not only 
reduced by rationing; we can-t get ex- 
pensive meat cuts so that we buy the 
cheap grades of meat and more chicken 
and fish. 

We have no victory garden, unfor- 
tunately, but those who have one have 
probably saved money they once would 
have spent for vegetables. 

Restrictions on the use of fuel for 
heating, in my case, Just about balance 
the increase in the price of oil. My gas 



* ^ MimcU Pipe -HMtodfi. jb^f 

Bemeoiber when you could buy a new Holly court Pre-Smoked 
Pipe? Remember how sweet, cool and dry it tasted? The 
memory o! those pre-war days lingers on with thousands 
of men who know and want Holly court pipes wiiK 
ffte patented groove in the bottom of the howl 
We are sorry your requests can't be fille<l 
today. , Ami Holly court will be back. 
That^i a |)raniiae. 
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IeRoi Engines 

Supply Dependable Power 
For Many Oil Well Pumps 

Leading builders of oil- well driMing and 
pumping rigs, construction machinery, agri^ 
cultural machinery and other t>'pes equip 
their jnachines with Le Roi power units. 
These dependable valve- in-head engines are 
building reputations for unfailing perform- 
ance» low maintenance cost, and durability, 
2 to 12 cylinders, 4 to 400 H.P. — for 
gasoline, natural gas, or butane. 

Write foT further mformatiam. £,31 

Le Roi Company 

170a South eStK street 
IMIIwaukee 14, Wisconsin LE ROl 
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Now, you can get competent help 
in the designing and creation of 
fabric parts or products* 

You can get experienced assistance 
in the selection or engineering of 
natural or synthetic fabric to meet 
your needs- 

You can get economical manu* 
facture of fabric parts or products 
on mo^erf/ equipment by experienced 
workmen* 

... let Turk engineers help you 
put fabrics to work in the develop- 
ment of new products or in improv- 
ing your product* its operation or 
salability . . ♦ write for complete 
information, 

THE C. K, TURK COMPANY 

l^roducl D«velDpmanf Divjtion: 
333 Norfti Michigan Aya<iU9, Chicago, lllinort 
Factory and Horn* Offlc«: Souffi B«niJ, Indiana 

PRODUCTS MADE OF FABRfCS 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Siock dividend 113 

A ca.vh d]vidf nd d*c)arrd by tht Boarii 
of Dirri^tors on March 15, 1944. for 
the fi«c qwartfr of ihe yeir equal 
to 2*/t, of its pa; vj.lLje, will ha pjtd 
Upon th« Common Cipital Stock ai 
this Company by cKeck on April 
1944, to shtttholdtn o( rfcord »t 
(Jit clovf of l;iuiiini?s* on MjrcJi J(>, 
1944. Tht Trani-fer Book* wdl not 
be cloktd. 

J. Brc^rrT, Tttatitrtr 
San Frandifo, Olifor<iij 
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having accustomed ourselves to econo- 
mies \n everything, wc are more careful 
uith the use of the gm stove and house 
lighting. As a result our utilities bills 
have actuaOy decreased. 

The limitation of gasoline has so re- 
stricted the use of our automobile that 
fuel and repair bills are cut materially. 
We have bought only two tires in two 
years. Since we cannot buy a new auto, 
our budget — -and that of hundreds of 
thousands of families— no longer in- 
cludes the regular monthlj" payment 
' hi ch was once almost a permanent 

irt of it. The same applies to the 
monthly payments on refrigerators, 
radios, ranges* sewing machines and in- 
numerable other things that most of us 
used to buy every few years, 

I do not know how^ clothing prices 
have changed because I bought very lit- 
tle in the past year. My wife also bought 
less so we certainly have spent no more 
on this item of living. 

Smaller families cut costs 

ALL those who have sons or daughters 
in the services are relieved of the cost 
of feeding, clothing and educating them 
and, in some cases* those in the service 
are sending small payments home. 

Granted that, in every case, the fam- 
ily would gladly pay much more than 
the saved expense to have the service 
people home, I am here merely trying to 
look at the situation objectively as those 
who prepare cost of living figures are 
supposed to look at it. 

I realize, too, that when the family 
breadwinner is in the service, the income 
is seriously lowered. But, again I am 
not speaking of income of those families 
— only of the actual cost of Uving in 
civilian households. 

Life^ fire and automobile insurance 
premiums have stayed practically con- 
stant through this period. Interest on 
borrowed money is no higher and in 
many cities is less. 

Another item on which a great many 
people are saving money is servants* 
wages. Many families are doing their 
own housework and showing real econo- 
mies that way. 

I am wondering whether those who 
compute the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing consider these facts. They are^ of 
course, difficult to determine but can be 
arrived at by taking the average actual 
living cost of families as of 1941, 1942 
and 1943 and comparing them in gross 
amount instead of in percentages of in- 
crease in the cost of bread, butter, vege- 
tables, fruit, rent, clothes, furniture, 
transportation, and the like. 

Perhaps the average family has not 
all these opportunities for economies 
but it has the ones that are forced on it 
by rationing and restrictions and by cut- 
ting down on luxuries. It is the cost of 
living under existing conditions of ra- 
tioning and unavailability of many 
things that we are really interested in, 
not the cost of living as it would be if 
there was an abundance of everything 
and we could and would buy our normal 
requirements of everything- 

— Fablky Gannett 




ONE THAT 

HEALVf WORKS 



The Morcon Sui;iicstu)n Svsten 
puis a compktclv or>^.intzcJ, pro- 
fasional service on the job t^r 
you, A backqrcnni J of i 5 years' 
experience in more than 10,000 
installations has caught Morton 
much more than any sin.i^lc oper- 
ator can learn about sui^gc^non 
systems, 

Morton succeeds even where 
homemade" systems fail - be- 
cause workers like to use this 
mi partial system. Morton users 
t^jin access to ideas worrh literal Iv 
millions of dollars cverv year 

T he cost t o e a c h M o r t o n c h e in 
is low because ot the volume in 
which the material is produced. 
Operation is simple too-Morcon 
provides the complete program 
for you. 

It costs you nothing 10 gcc 
complete details about Morton 
Suggestion Systems. Send for this 
important information todav 




Ca hi nets like tlnv 
.iTC pare of the 
complete Morton 
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MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
3S0 N. Laamlnstsn Av>., Chlu|* 44, III. 
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At home iiiiJ. family &f RicMrJ Manfjy E(^uitabk po/icvAo/J^ of Colmnbu^^ Ohio 

The Future 1$ Bright for 
Dick IMann's Family 



SOME time after the war is won, Dick 
and Bernadine Mann plan to build 
the house thej'Hx dreamed about ever 
since they were married. 

Bernadine is eager for a modern 
kicchenp Dick wants a Kirnace he doesn't 
have to stoke. Seven-year-old Ajiita*s de- 
sire is a big yard so she can have a dog^ 
nrui fiv^e-y ear-old Shirley asks for *'a 
jng that hangs from a tree." Richard 
jr., age one^ is too young to express an 
opinion^ but he'll want plenty of room 
to romp in, 

* )4e 1^ 

Right naWf the Manns rent a house, in 
Columbus, Ohio. Dick is a war worker at 
the Capitol Manufacturing and Supply 
Co, The Equitable insurance he owns is 
playing an important p:irt in his plaji tor 
living and preparation for the future. 

Dick himself was one of eleven children, 
antl as he says, **VVe had plenty of hard 
times. When I started working, I matlc 
up my mind that, as far as possible, Pd 
see there were no rainy days for my fam- 
ily. Every family is entitled to security, 
and life insurance is the best way 1 know 
to get it/* 

* !fC * 

The Manns hnk forward ^ some day^ to 
*' taking it easy J* His wife says, "Dick 
and I were surprised to find huw much 



retirement income for our older years, as 
well as protection now^ we were able to 
arrange when we worked out a program 
with oiir Equitable agent combining our 
Social Security benefits, Dick*s group in- 
surance and his individuiil Equitable 
policies." 

At the moment, little Anita says she 
IS going to be a trained nurse when she 
grows up. One thing the Manns know is 
that whatever careers the children choose j 
there will be money for their training, 

**I never went to college, and neither 
did Bernadine, but you can bet our 
children are going to have the chance 
we missed/* Dick says, '*That*s one im- 
portant part of my Equitable program — 
a srtiaranteed education fund Jor each of 
the voungsters. To us that's the American 
way — knowing that your children will 
have a better opportunity than you had/' 

* * * 
In the evenings when the baby has been 
put to bed, the Manns like to talk about 
their plans for the future. That new home 
they will build, ' just a nice bus ride from 
Columbus" — the advantages they plan 
to give their children — their own hopes 
for leisure some day. 

Like so many other American families, 
these are the things the Manns are build- 
ing towardj saving for^ planning on. 
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A Mutuof Compcmy Incorpdrcil'ed 
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LIFI ASSUtAHCE SOCIETY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

under the Lows of New York Sto^e 



Dividends to 
Equitable Policyholders 
Increased 

THE conrinuiriE pmgrcsfs made by rir 
?.fpiit:il>lc Society Fius made it possibl 
to csrcnd :ujdjri*>n«il Hdvanttigtrs iind servic 
to our policyholders* 

Among these is the increase in the dividend 
to be paid to policv holders in 1944, iipplyin 
to most types of individual policies. 

This action reflects the favorsible trend of 
mortality experience in recent years and the 
continued financiid progress of the Society* 
During the past several years, the Society hu 
been siihstantially strengthening surplus and' 
reserves. This has now pmgrt^st^ied to the poin^ 
where it is felt that an lncre;*sed dlstrihutio 
of dividends for 1944 can prudently be made. 

The total tirnount set aside for dividends on 
December 31, i(j4j is $41,400,000, compared 
with $36,802^000 on December 31, ig^i. 



Ev0ry day of 1942^ an average of $587,000 
in iK-netits was paid to Etfui table families — 
a total of $114,388^000* This included pay*| 
mcnts of 11,552,000 to the families of 547 
members of our Armed Forces who died in 
service while protected by individual Equi- 
table policies. , ^ ^ 

As a service to Hi« nation^ The Equitable hat 
developed, through its group insurance facili- 
ties ^ a program of world --H^idc life insurance, 
protection for civilian employees of the Unitcd'l 
Stiites Government serving overseas* ThiJ 
gives the American serving his country as a| 
civilian, protection comparable to that pro- 
vided for members of the Armed Forces under 
Nadonal Service Life Insurance* 



Using a part of fhrnir f«rr*rtf eor/ifngi to set up 

permanent protection tor the future, thousands 
of fiir-sighted families created ^^94, 544 ,000 o 
new Equitable protection last year under indi- 
vidual policies. Equitable group life insurance 
increased ? 35244 8, 000. In all, 3,050,000 per- 
sons own J&,445,578,ooo of Equitable life in 
Surance—a record high* 

0iirifigr t94$g. the Society's assets erosse 
the three billion dollftr mark. The Society pur- 
chased f45 8,850,000 of LJ. S* Government 
securities last yei?r, and at the end of I943 
owned a total of ^981,351 ,ooc. 

Today Eijuiciible funds are helping to speed 
victory through investments in the securities 
o( the Government and American industries. 
When the war is won, Equitable funds, di- 
rected into sound and diversified business 
enterprises, will help indusrrv provide iobs 
for our returning soldiery and for workers now 
making war equipaient, 

PRESIDENT 

VOU WILL ENJOY READING the story of 
IHek Mann's famiiy In "YOlfR POLK :Y The 
Equl tablets annual r^^port. Thfi^ htKiklef icjini- 
tatns pftMCfical information, with actual family 
pro-ams work€td out. Ask any £quttahle a^^nc 
for a copy, or wHie ta the Home Office, 
Seventh Air«,, New York K N<&w York. 
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HIS home is in a little town — and the 
railroad stacion is a long trot away. 
But ram or shine, snow or sleet, this 
wbtful dog is down thereon the platform 
twice a day^ — waiting for a pal he's al- 
ways sure the next train will bring back* 
Agam war has made the railroad sta- 
tion the focal pK>int cf life in America's 
cities^ towns, and villages. 

Brave good-byes are said there — ex- 
cited greetings shouted. And over the 
glistening rails, by day — into the signal- 
lit, shadowy vasoiess of the far beyond 
by night — click the freights, the troop 
tiratns, the crowded limiteds, the fast 
mails of a nation speeding up its date 
with Victory* 

Such are the trains that serve the 
towns and cities on The Milwaukee 
Rond's 1 1 jOOO-mile system* Between the 
Great Lakes and the PaciRc north coast* 



in big city terminals and unpretentious 
depots, the story of America at war unfolds, 
in all its drama, day after day. 

The Milwaukee Road is ever mindful of 
its duty to the men and women in the armed 
services* Their needs must and will be met 



At the same time. The Milwaukee Road 
is making every endeavor to maintain ade- 
quate and depkendable service for all the 
people in all its territory — and this goes 
for the "Way Station", where the pup 
meets all trains, as well as for **Big Town". 
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Might as well be calm 

"MAYBE you haven't noticed it/' said the 
Senator, *'but it is almost impossible to 
seethe with hate when you are smoking 
t pipe. There is something contempla- 
Uve and philosophic in the instrument. 
The Indians could come in from the field 
Mnd wash the blood off their hands and 
lieat up the calabash and pretty soon 
another crisis would pass. It is an old 
American custom that should be revi%'ed, 
"You can't swear much when you 
have a pipe in your mouth/' 

A nation of pipesmokers would see 
that the current disputation between 
Congress and the President is perfectly 
normal in a democracy. The war effort 
will not be impeded. Congress will give 
the armed forces all the men and money 
ley need and will not interfere with 
leir conduct of the wan What more can 
asked ? 

As a historian sees it 

HE HAS been talking With a historian 
i;who is going to write a book about the 
present Congress. The man is perfectly 
^ralm. He thinks we are in the middle of 
one of the most important periods of the 
American story and does not pretend to 
Jforesee what may come of it ; 

*Only one thing. He thinks that the 
bower of the voter will be shown once 
lore. That's democracy/* 
The historian nms back through 
American history and observes that it 
takes time to get the voter warmed up. 
He is interested in his crops and his 
business and until he is almost as much 
interested in what is going on in Wash* 
igton he does not make himself felt, 
/hen he does Congress begins tc* func- 
jon. 

Down among the grass roofs 

THE Senator observed on his own ac' 
fount that, in past conHicts between 
residents and Congress, the voters 
have usually support- 
ed the President on 
matters affecting our 
foreign relations; 

*'The voter never 
really cares whether 
the Russian moujik is 
put upon or whether 
English aristocrats 
abltually wear silk hats. But when his 
dividual interests are affected he talks 
to his congressman. 
^ *'In the long run a Congressman fol- 
Bdws the voter for two reasons. First, his 
Wection depends on keeping in close 

I 




touch. Second, he thinks the way the 
voter does. He was bred that way/* 

A rule for all democracies 

EVERY FREE nation goes through this 
sort of thing at intervals, the Senator 
said. Like taking sulphur and molasses 
in the spring. 

"Over in England they are going 
through the British version of what we 
Americans are doing right now/* 

The British supported the war effort 
loyally. There were about as many 
strikes in England as we have had. They 
pay about as much in taxes as we do. 
They have not interfered with their mili- 
tary chiefs and they watched the plans 
for world politics with eyes that were 
just about as blank as ours. 

But the Opposition is now stepping 
right on Churchill's heels. It is being 
fairly well informed on what is going on. 

'^Better than we are, in fact/* 

If the public does not like what it sees* 
the doorsteps uill be soaped at Ten 
Downing Street and Churchill knows it. 

Congress wants to know 

THE ENGLISH are more or less used to 
play-by-play reports in world politics. 
They live right on top of the only known 
volcano that has been 
continuously active 
for 1,000 years. We are 
not bothered by dan- 
gerous neighbors, said 
the Senator. The 
voters have not been 
watching the score in 
Czechoslovakia and 
the Low Countries, 

"But world politics is coming right 
into our homes and sitting down by the 
kitchen stove.'* 

if we take a hand in straightening out 
postwar affairs in Europe, we will have 
to raise armies for export from now on. 
The Senator thinks the voters are not 
going to like this prospect so well. 

"We want to come home'* 

"WATCH the reports," said the Sena- 
tor. "You will see that the soldiers are 
a little puzzled by this war. Hanson 
Baldwin wrote the other day that the 
men are not convinced. The)' want to 
know what they are fighting for/ 

"Ernie Pyle has written about the same 
thing. The practically unanimous state- 
ment IB : 

" 'We want to come home,* '* 
They are fighting magnificently. Boys 
who have been trained Just long enough 




to be automatically sure in their motions 
are standing up to the finest veterans in 
Europe and to the fanatic Japs as 
though they had been fighting all their 
lives. No army in the world*s history 
ever fought better. 

"But they are puzzled. It is one thing 
to give everything for their own country 
The other objectives are vague t 
them/* 

That is why the Senator thinks th5 
recent proposal to extend our Good 
Neighbor policy all over the world %ill 
not win more than lip service in Con- 
gress, 

**Maybe not that.'* 
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Not a partisan affair 
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"I VE BEEN telling you/* said the Sena 
tor, '*that when it comes to the show- 
down on matters affecting the national 
well-being, Congress 
would settle down tn 
its chairs and begin to 
smoke its pipe.** 

There are violent 
parti sans t of course, 
and angry men, and 
pennyweighters who 
say unwise things. But 
he believes that a majority' in both 
Houses are conscientious in action. He 
is certain that nothing will be done 
which might in any way hitpede the war 
effort : 

*'But Tve said that before/* 




Support of the Constitution 



MOST of the present trouble between 
Congress and the Executive could ha%^e 
been avoided. Now it promises to be a 
long fight on the issue of the Constitu- 
tion vs. the President: 

"If Mr, Roosevelt had consulted with 
the key members of both Houses and 
both parties we would have given him 
almost everything he wanted. Look at 
the record. It was not until the under- 
lings began to defy Congress that the 
dispute became serious/' 

The presidential conferences* he said, 
were often mostly monologues. There 
were not many of them. But the chi 
congressional complaint is that the m' 
of The Palace Guard —that's the com 
monly used term in Congress — formed 
the policies 4fae President has followed, 

**Names Harry Hopkins is not rated 
as a policymaker, but ne is an ardent 
yes-man. In his eyes the President is 
never wrong. Justice Frankfurter has 
the ear of the President more than any 
other man. Judge Sam Rosenman writes 
many of his speeches, although it has 
been denied that he wrote the veto mes- 
sage that brought the quarrel into the 
open. Stabilization Director Vinson is 
another of the small group who help 
form policies. There are others who ru 
doi\Ti toward the small time.*' 



I 



Some reasons are selfish 



I 



SOME of these men, said the Senator— 
**not those I have named" — are deliber* 
ately urging on the dispute between 
Congress and the President. They ar 
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i, best achieved 

:ith iron F-.-"*-" 
firing 




ht; Iron Fircmuri slokcr 
pictured here is truly an 
fr€»/» /j>r Its operation 
has been balanced to the capacity of the 
boiler it fires. Its rate of feed, air volumeter 
and hre control instruments are set to deliver 
exactly the pcrrormancc required. Then Iron 
Fireman — the iroft fire wia/i— takes over. 

Automatic fire control prevents fuel waste 
from over feeding— prevents waste from fire 
neglect. There is no better way to achieve 
such genuine coal consenation. 

Trained Iron Fjreman technicians are ready 
to help you attain the highest achicvemcni in 
coal conservation in your cogfitry's Interest, 
and your own. 

Free a for a free survey of your 
Cjir^tfki/ ^O'^^r plant by a trained Iron 
' Fireman technician working 
with your own engineer Write or wire 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, 3213 West 
106ih Street, CieveUmd 11, Ohio. 




IR£MAN 



Aufamatic Coal Stokers 



channel that will take it. Editors, radio 
speakerSp commenta- 
tors- Thoy believe that 
popular respect for 
Cong^resa can be *so 
broken dow^n that the 
President can have his 
way. which is their 
way. 

"They harp on thi^ 
alleged lack of cooperation." 

But they w^ould cooperate only one 
way. If they win. the next few years will 
w^itnoss another move toward the left 11 
they lose, they are out of their jobs. 

Census of presidential powers 

CONGRESS wall take what amount to 
a census of the powers granted the 
President : 

**VVe don't know what we told him to 
go ahead and do and we don't know what 
he can do without bcing^ told. That*s a 
fact,'* 

Tw*o or three years ago Senator Byrd 
revealed that there are about 58 more 
or less independent corporations running 
at large. No one knows how much they 
have spent, what their collective assets 
may be, how much they have on hand, 
or how much they have the statutory 
privilege of borrowing. 

Congress as a whole did not even Uft 
a sigh. The Senator thinks these cor- 
porations will be barbecued now that the 
taxpayer dasn't look over his shoulder 
for fear he may see a tax collector. 

Reforming on the hill 

MEANWHILE Congress will attempt to 
reform its own methods. That may be a 
little more difficult and a good deal 
slower : 

"But well have to 
do it. Lawsy, we've 
been meaning well 
enough, but we*ve 
bungled like the dick- 
ens. We work hard 
individually but col- 
lectively we waste 
time. We must streamline our commit- 
tee practices, for instance. Half our com- 
plaint that the Executive has bypassed 
the Constitution is chargeable to our 
own befuddled methods." 

A bill now before the House provides 
for the creation of a Congressional Bu- 
reau of Efficiency. There was once a Bu- 
reau of Efficiency in the Executive 
Department under the direction of 
Herbert Brown. It was stamped out be- 
cause it was too unrelentingly efficient. 
Remember ? 

The horse and buggy days 

SPEAKER Tom Reed used to run the 
House as though it were a wheelbarrow. 
Speaker Joe Cannon came along and did 
the same thing. Speaker Longworth and 
Minority Leader Jack Gamer were a 
working team : 

*'We sobbed about tyranny/' said the 
Senator, "but we got things done. Pretty 
i^nod things, too." 




to have bureaus created which could 
armed with ' sis that had the 

feet of law. T' ted to be their u 

lau^nakers, prusic utors and judges, 

*'That is precisely what they are n» 
and they are strengthened by the dt 
sion Justice Frankfurter wi:ote for t 
Supreme Court. Reed used to say su 
bodies were the illegitimate ofT- ■ 
of power and had no place in our > 
tutional government/' 



That Kefauver resolution 



earl^ 



EDMUND C. BURNETT, the emin- 
Carnegie Foundation historian of t 
Revolutionary period, has pointed « 
that the Contininital Com :ve Um 

Secretary of Foreign earl 
American for the Secretary ot Stall 
the "privilege" of appearing before 
gress to explain and defend his acta n- 
policies. So n precedent was set. 

''1 think the Kefauver resolution will 
be adopted n the end," said the Seiy^ 
tor. "It gives Congress authority to suii^ 
mon members of the Cabinet to tell wh * 
they are doing. Under uur present s; 
tern even federal employees are bold 
enough to defy Congress. 

**That's one for the book/* 



Wild life on the Potomac 



^a^l 



IT WILL not be enough, he said. 
Congress just to receive and file away 
unpleasant facts. Not any more. For at 
least a brief period, a congressman must 
get up with the milk crew if he wa 
to hold on: 

•'John B. Blandford/' he said, "chief 
the war housing authority, has been 
talking frankly with the appropriate 
committee of the House every week. No 
one doubts his word. But no one seen; 
to realize that some of the war hoy.- - 
were built on cold hills or in swamps or 
on sliding ground. Representative Tah* 
called it a *mesB/ Millions W' 
wasted.** 

But the facts did not register. 
even the fact that although Puerto RIc 
has $65*000.000 excess tax revenue the 
federal Government is being asked 
chip in $3,000,000 for a waterworks f 
tem. He thinks Congress must forget 
lot of little things and get busy on t 
big ones. Because the world's larg- 
debt is hanging over our heads. 



R^ 



He'd fet Russia do it 



4 



AND not for the world would he inter- 
fere with Russia, if that stout country 
should wish to dominate Europe after 
the war: 

"It would be a load off our shoulders,' 
he said. "If Russia does not boss the con 
tinent the rest of us will. And speaking 
from the point of view of one little man 
who had been kind of looking fon^' 
to peace, that would be Just too bad.'j 




fS mE PAYOFF. . . 



There she sita . - , 

Crouched on the sea , , , big, black every inch 

of her a battleship . , . 

And every stinking inch— Jap! 

We* re coming in . ^ ^ 

Her searchlight blinks , , . then winks full on . , , 
and the glare strips us down and weVe running 
in naked and alone . , , under her five- inch guns, 
under her barking pom-poms , . . twelve against 
twenty-four hundred . , , only two hundred to 
one ... so 

We're coming in! 



die at a dictator*^ command . . . but as a free man 
fighting to live . * . fighting for the things that 
make life worthwhile , . . fighting for my right to 
dare, to pioneer^ to do great things in a great 
spirited way, to win great victories as a free indi- 
vidual in a land where there must always be not 
only liberty and justice, but the freedom of oppor- 
tunity that is the breath of life to me. 

That's what I'm fighting for. 

That's what makes this war worthwhile. 

That's what I want when I come back. 



This is the payoff . . . this is the knockout . . . this 
is what we were trained for . . . this is what we 
teamed up for . . , this is war! . 

This is the way to attacks With the tin fish run- 
ning free and hot . . . and the odds so high we're 
madmen or demons or gods! And their hearts pump 
hard and their shots go wild as they realize . . - 

We* re coming in to win! 

This is the way to fight! Not as a slave ready to 



Here fit Mfisik-Kehnnntor tve*re hn riding Prntt tSc Whilnev 
engines fitr the Xaet^'s V might (^jraaira ami Grumtruifi Hvflcats 
, ,^HtsmiUt}n Siiuttiiird profwihfii (of f uitml Stitious bnmber^ 
. , » QQrerfHtr^t birwrnkirs. putts for ishipSt iet*pt, taHk& 
a fid truck? . . , retifiyhtg produriion lifjes for 
Sikorsky helicopters, AH of us devoted to ii*in~ 
vhig this mif . . . to upeeditf^ the Peare tvhtn 
our me^t wiU rome back to thrir job^^ and homes 
aud even better futiires thott theij had before Arw^ i^ttuu 
. ^ . ti> the. day when ireU buihi you an NSh-Keh^lmtJ^ 
emtt filter Keh-^itmior, ati emit greater Nasfh/ 




NASH ' KELVINATOR CORPORATION 

Kwnmha * MilumukeB * DETROIT - Grand t£apidt " Lamin^f 




AUTomoiiiis 



IfFi^CfftArOAS ' IUC7JUC fANGfi 



€4 fro Wer Bandi. 



There is onlj^ one source of 
this distinguished whiskey, 
and that is the OLD TAYLOR 
Distillery in Kentucky. The 
best evidence of this whh- 
key's quality is the fact that 
demand now far exceeds the 
supply. 



This sigriature on ei'ery* bonlo is your 
guitie ca the gcnume OlD TAYLOfi, 



PLEASE BE PATIENT, We re 
doing our h^l lo sprea<j our 
prewar stocks of OLD TAITIOR 
fairly — as w<f*re now cftgagi*d 



